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HIE propose, at con- and embarkation in the kingdom, and the|really a group of four separate halls, each of 
venient intervals, | first city seen by many visitors to England ;| considerable size, designed so as to present 
to pass in review and itis a city with a splendid natural situa-|as much as possible a uniform exterior. The 
the architecture | tion, on the margin of a broad estuary, andj building, the total length of which is over 
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of the 
build- 


of 
principal 
ings and, if pos- 
sible, of some of the street architecture in 
ach, along with such remarks and criticisms 
sthe subject may suggest. London 
architectural world in itself; its principal 
buildings have been the subject of much 
architectural criticism, and many of them are 
of world-wide fame. The more restricted 
limits of even a large provincial town present 
more possibility of taking a comprehen- 
sivé survey of its architectural character, 
and often it may buildings of 
considerable merit and interest which are 
hot very widely known. 
town has its 


some 





a is an 


possess 


And almost every 
peculiar architectural 
physiognomy, arising out of its position, 
the building materials chiefly employed, the 
prevalent occupations in it, &c., which 
makes each a study in itself. Some towns 


own 


leave an impression of dulness behind them, 
thers an impression of picturesqueness ; 
it is of interest to consider on what these 
impressions depend. The object of these 
articles, in short, is critical, not historical, 
intended as records of impressions 
rather than of statistics, and in that respect 
may perhaps not be without interest to some 
of the dwellers in the towns in question who 
2: an interest in their architecture. Most 
places have a local building which is their 
seat architectural ornament, to which they 
rp attached by long association ; how does 
* appear to the spectator who sees it with- 
but any such associations to influence his 
judgment ? 
Pier pire. vol, at which the British 
this week. hus hee en holding its meeting 
prominently wiih | he Shc scruuee — 
there are other and wines a cet $ bo 
for giving it the feat ‘ua garyrnne — 
Most remarkable ner any Aswsanstoe 
building of 0 he Sra celebrated modern 
it is one of the Ms prarieealt in' fe» England; 

of our large towns (if it 


city as Edinburgh, but sufficiently so to be 
both more effective and more sanitary than a 
flat site. been built 


and laid out for effect on a preconceived 


Could Liverpool have 


, 
the site 


plan, there was enough advantage in 
to have rendered it one of the most effective 
*e a 


But 


grow up piecemeal 


and grandiose cities in the world. 
the modern period cities 
and on no settled plan, and it is only after 
process of accumulation that one can reflect, 
when it 
effected if one 
as one designs a Town Hall or a mansion. 


could plan and design a city 

In the sixteenth century Liverpool 
mainly one principal street parallel to the 
bank of the Mersey, with a medizval castle 


Town Hall, is still the largest and best street 
in the business part of the city. Other 
streets preserve in their names an interesting 
memorandum of the ancient local colour and 
surroundings—“ Dale ”-street, ‘ Moor Fields,” 
“Old Hall” “Tithe Barn” street, 
names given when the open land and the 


street, 


; 7 ; ; ; , n le 
sites of the medizval buildings were invaded 
by the first extensions of the town, just 


as in London we have “Old 


“Moor Gate,” 


It always interesting to meet with 


these 


names recalling a bygone condition of things, 
and try to picture to ourselves the appear- 


hen 


ance of the city w such names were 
literal expressions of fact. But it is of 
modern Liverpool and her buildings that we 
have now to speak. 

The foremost building in Liverpool is un- 
questionably St. George's Hall, designed by 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, and completed after 





® The last vestige of the Castle seems to have been 
removed in 1726 (see Picton’s “ Memorials of Liv erpool "). 





| Ge 


they have thus put themselves together by a| 
7 Dad 1 . 7 : » a 
'the shape of a semi-circular barrel-vault, 84 ft. 


° . | 
is too late, what might have been! 


at its southern end, where St. George's 
Church now stands ;* and a shorter street 
running down to the bank. Both the 
names and the old line of route are 
preserved in Castle - street and Water- 
street, the former of which, facing the 


| 
| 


Bourne,” | 


“Wall Brook,” and so on. | 


lof the floor was 





St. 

performances and 
ng, and 74 ft. wide, 
including the range of aisle-like 


next, a great hall, the actual 


square ; 
e , 1} , = . 
rges Hall, for music 
= fs 


iblic meetings, 169 ft. | 


or 100 ft. 


recesses on either side; then another assize 
court, for civil causes, similar to the first; 
and beyond that again aconcert room, in the 


form of a neariy ciré¢ ul r ell pse, 75 ft long. 


The great hall, which is entered directly 


is ceiled in 


from one ol the laterai porticos, 


high, with smaller vaults over each of the 
| five recesses on either s ntersecting the 
main vault near its springing; the ceilings 
are panelled and elaborately ornamented in 


plaster, and further decorated by colour and 


’ 


. 
gilding, as are also 


walls and galleries 


the ceiling 


the 
all round the hall. The effect of 
colouring, which was originally very delicate 
and refined, has been a good deal spoiled by 
t in the recent renewal 


In fr and 


coarser treatme! 


its 


of the decoration. nt of the piers 


; 3 
in the angies are | aced large columns of 
polished red granite, standing on grey and 
red granite pedestals, and further raised 


above the main floor by perron of two 
steps extending all 1 1. The central 
floor has an inlay of variously coloured 


} corated with 





marbles and encausti S ¢ 
- | figure subjects, but s very seldom seen, 
las it has been | essary, for con- 
lvenience and safety at | iblic meetings, to 
level up the whole area of the hall by means 
of a wooden platform. This is a great dis- 
advantage archite: turally to the interior, but 
it must be admitted that Elmes’s section 


more calculated for effect 


‘ vera ‘a hall te. B . 
than for convenience. | hall is lighted 
by windows along the west side, and by 


large lunettes, filled, unfortunately, by some- 
what and gaudy stained glass a 

either end; the east side, under the entrance 
portico, is windowless. At the south end it 
is only separated from the court of justice by 
an open screen of grey granite columns, 
by gates of gilded bronze, while 
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at the north end is placed a large (and fine) 
organ. For music the hall is bad (though 
it was built partly as a music-room), 
and for speaking very much worse, and the 
courts share the same disadvantage. The 
small concert room is excellent, acoustically, 
and a very pretty room besides. One of the 
best parts of the interior is the staircase and 
entrance hall under the concert room. The 
exterior, which, except for the Corinthian 
capitals of the columns and pilasters which 
surround it; is more than Doric in the sim- 
plicity of its masses and the severity of its 
details, produces very different effects upon 
the spectator, according to the state of the 
atmosphere and the time of the day. Built 
of a sandstone, originally light-coloured, but 
now become a uniform dark brownish-grey, 
and with its principal front facing east, when 
seen in dull or rainy weather, and especially 
in the afternoon, the impression is purely 
one of overpowering size and gloom, and, in 
such circumstances, it requires a lively 
imagination to call the building beautiful ; 
viewed, however, on a clear sunny morning, 
when the columns of the porticos are able 
to detach themselves from their backgrounds, 
and when the lines and surfaces of the walls 
can be clearly seen, there is more chance of 
agreeing with Fergusson’s opinion that the 
exterior of St. George’s Hall “is quite un- 
rivalled, and produces an effect of grandeur 
unequalled by any other modern building 
known.” If ever the sculptural decoration 
contemplated by the architect (and now, 
fortunately, commenced) is completed, the 
whole building will be very much brightened 
up, and will be seen to far greater advantage. 
To attempt to assign places, in any defi- 
nite order of precedence, to the other impor- 
tant buildings of Liverpool, public or private, 
would be as difficult as it would be invi- 
dious ; our survey of the central quarters of 
the city will therefore follow as closely as 
possible a purely geographical sequence. 
Around St. George’s Hall are grouped some 
half-dozen buildings worthy of separate 
notice. Facing its northern end is a range 
of public buildings which, for combined 
dignity and uniformity of character and advan- 
tageousness of position, it would be hard to 
parallel anywhere. Three of these, the Free 
Public Library and Museum, the Picton 
Reading Room, and the Walker Art Gallery, 
though by different architects, are all con- 
nected together, and possess a strong sort of 
family likeness to each other, and to St. 
George's Hall, being all designed with a 
large “ order” of Roman-Corinthian columns 
and with much of the same severity of 
general treatment, besides being all built 
of the same hard, dark-looking sandstone. 
The Free Library and Museum (Weightman, 
Borough Surveyor, 1860) is the oldest of the 
group, and the plainest, but it has a repose- 
ful aspect which seems properly expressive 
of its purposes ; the contents of the Museum 
collections have now outgrown the capacity 
of the building, and a large extension is soon 
to be made at its western end. This addi- 
tion is to be combined with accommodation 
lor the Schools of Science, Art, and Techno- 
logy, and has been the subject of a competi- 
tion, lately illustrated and described in our 
columns, in which the first premium was 
awarded to Mr. E. W. Mountford. The 
Picton Reading Room, which fills up the 
Space between the Library and the Art 
Gallery, consists of a fine circular hall, 100 ft. 


from an eye in the centre of its domed roof, 
with very good effect, the walls being lined 
with book-cases ; externally it is surrounded 
by a colo:nade of very satisfactory propor- 
tions. One thing which especially, and 
most favourably distinguishes the Picton 
Reading Room from almost every other 
building in Liverpool designed upon Greek 
or Roman models, is the recognition of the 
importance of the frieze in those styles of 
architecture. It stands almost alone in the 
possession of a frieze decorated with carved 
foliage, a thing absolutely essential to the 
spirit of a Corinthian design. In all the 
ancient styles the frieze is pre-eminently the 
place for ornament, and for the best and 
most delicate enrichments to be found on 
the exterior; and, while the appropriate 
degree and method of ornamental treatment 
to be used in adaptations from such examples 
must of course vary very much, to leave, in 
any instance, the frieze absolutely plain and 
naked, looking as if it had been altogether 
forgotten, while elaborate carving is lavished 
upon capitals, and, still worse, in other far 
less suitable situations—bases for instance, or 
even soffites of cornices, which are practically 
invisible in our climate—argues little appre- 
hension of the most elementary motives which 
should influence such designs. Compare the 
Picton Reading Room with any of the neigh- 
bouring buildings, and it will be found to have 
an air of completeness and consistency which 
seems wanting in the others, and which its 
sculptured frieze may probably account for. 
The Walker Art Gallery (Sherlock and Vale, 
1877) is more important for the fine collec- 
tion of pictures and sculpture which it 
contains than for any special excellencies 
of its own design. It suffers, of course, from 
the difficulty which always besets attempts 
at providing a conventional exterior to an 
almost windowless building ; but this, if not 
exactly conquered, is at least met as satis- 
factorily as in other recent buildings of the 
same class. With the neighbouring build- 
ings it harmonises fairly well, and the 
galleries are convenient and well lighted. 
The remaining member of this group is the 
County Sessions House (F.& G. Holme, 1884), 
of which we give an illustri tion (see plates). 
Though agreeing in general proportions 
with the facades of the buildings just men- 
tioned, the Sessions House presents the 
variety of a Roman “ Composite ” order, and 
it is treated with much less severity and 
reticence. Its materials contribute also to 
this difference of character, for the brown 
sandstone of the others is exchanged for lime- 
stone and granite. The interior is well 
arranged and dignified, the courts and offices 
opening from a central entrance hall with 
marble staircase and surrounding pillars. To 
the west of St. George’s Hall, and consider- 
ably below it, in the centre of the garden 
(formerly a churchyard) which was the 
designated site in the abortive Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition, is an absolutely ugly 
pseudo-Gothic church of the last century, St. 
John’s, the removal of which would certainly 
be no loss, although it is much to be hoped, 
for many reasons, that the proposed Cathe- 
dral, whenever it becomes an accomplished 
fact, will not be erected on this particular 
site. The last noticeable building in this 
neighbourhood is the North-Western Hotel 
(A. Waterhouse, R.A, 1871), a fine speci- 
men of a terminus hotel masking a great 
glass-roof-d station shed behind. Solidly 





in diameter, and 66 ft. high, lighted entirely 


built of a pleasant-coloured stone, with 


plenty of mass of material in the groung 
floor and at all the corners, and with 
good depth of reveal to the windows, it gives 
a much more favourable impression of the 
architect's powers than do many of the 
slighter-looking terra-cotta structures which 
are generally associated with his name. |p 
size this hotel ranks with many public 
buildings, being over 300 ft. long and 8oft. 
high to the cornice, with high roofs and 
towers above. Perhaps the best point about 
the design of the exterior is the somewhat 
uncommon but highly successful treatment 
of the two end elevations ; these are flanked 
by corner towers having comparatively small 
openings and few strongly-marked horizonta} 
lines, while the whole interval between them 
is occupied by successive ranges of closely- 
spaced windows, forming a sort of arcade on 
each floor. By this means enough of the 
very needful element of lightness is gained, 
and the nature of the internal arrangement 
sufficiently indicated, without, as is so 
frequently the case in large buildings com- 
posed of many low stories, breaking up and 
reducing the whole mass into a monotonous 
series of separate narrow layers, piled upon one 
another without the slightest organic relation. 

Leaving the plateau on which all the build- 
ings already mentioned are situated, and 
descending towards the river by Dale-street, 
the Municipal Offices (Weightman and 
Robson, 1860) are soon reached. This is 
a large block of buildings, isolated on three 
sides, of French Renaissance character, rather 
heavily treated, but having a fairly imposing 
general effect, so far as the exterior goes. 
In the principal front a too great fondness is 
shown for the vice so strongly condemned 
by Dr. Johnson, and grown much more 
prevalent since his day, of dragging in 
columns for pure ostentation, merely for the 
sake of having columns, evidenced by placing 
them out in positions where they cannot 
by any stretch of imagination be supposed to 
support, or even help to strengthen, any part 
of the building ; but this was very likely due 
to having to win the favour of an amateur 
building committee, by whom a municipal 
building without a good show of Corinthian 
columns would probably be voted mean and 
shabby. The convex-outlined metal rools 
with their florid cresting, suggestive of @ 
large convervatory, somewhat mar the dignity 
of the building, while the tower, terminating 
in a lofty spire-like construction of stone, 
embellished with enormous crockets and 
with florid galleries and finials of ironwork, 
claims mention as a curiosity, rather than 
an ornament to the building. It might 
have the distinction of being unique, wer 
it not that Sir Charles Barry designed 
something not unlike it for Halifax Town 
Hall, by which this may have been suggested. 
Inside it is rather a disappointment to find 
that the main entrance leads to no grand 
hall or staircase, but seems to lose itself in 4 
ramification of dark passages, leading ta 
various offices, by glass panels in the doors 
of which the passages are lighted. Several 
very ordinary-looking flights of stairs g'¥° 
communication with the upper floors, and 
the chief decorations of stairs and passage 
alike are dados of glazed tiles, coloured and 
grained in imitation of the patterns of various 
kinds of wood commonly used for parquetry 
floors! It has to be remembered, howeve's 
that these buildings are offices simply, and 
as such may well answer their purely utilita- 
rian purposes, the ceremonial functions ot 
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civie life being carried on in quite another 
building, the old Town Hall, instead of both 
being provided for in a single place, as is 
the case with most of the “ Municipal 
Buildings” recently erected. Standing back 
to back with the municipal offices, and facing 








































































Victoria-street, is a well-built and expensive- | 


looking, but utterly uninteresting, block of 
Government offices, comprising law courts, 
inland revenue office, and post-office, de- 
signed by the Office of Works, which is 
almost sufficient for an architectural de- 
scription. The style is Italian Renaissance, 
very hardly and coldly treated, but every 
part of the building is overladen by a 
wasteful profusion of the most monotonous 
and mechanical “ ornament” conceivable— 
work which cannot possibly have given 
either designer or executor a moment's 
interest or pleasure, and certainly cannot 
do so to any spectator. The absurd ex- 
travagance of these emanations from the 
Office of Works is a matter which might well 
be taken up by some reformer, for with half 
the money available much better buildings 
could be produced if the system on which 
they are turned out could be altered. 

The most agreeable sight in this part of 
Victoria-street is the distant view of the 
Free Library and Picton Reading Room, 
standing up on the hill brow, well above the 
line of the street, across St. John’s Church- 
yard, and having from this point a really 
imposing effect. There are on either side of 

the street several large recently-built news- 

paper offices and commercial buildings, fairly 
good in character, but hardly worth describ- 
ing in detail, though among the former may 
« mentioned the offices of the Courier and 
{ the Daily Post and Echo, both brick 
buildings, and as an example of the latter 
red-brick group of shops and offices 
called marked by its 
treatment, especially 

teeable in its red-tiled roofs with their 
‘arge, plain dormers. Returning to Dale- 
street, at the corner of Sir Thomas-street, 
I eae Separates it from the Municipal 
: Nidings, is the Conservative Club, decidedly 


ve 
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“Jerome Buildings,” 


original yet quiet 


Y 


DUWIGIN 


; the best of the large Renaissance buildings 
4 "the city. It is built entirely of stone, and 
. Phot - mainly Venetian in 
y , though with a French influence 
: ve perceptible. It looks, perhaps, a trifle 
aie, but is still a dignified 
d a and one which appears as if well 
7 on to its purpose. A few doors further, 
n “shu —— side of Dale-street, the Junior 
t “ ve (originally built as the Junior 
_ ee ative ( lub) presents a startling con- 
d ages ips is a red stone building, of 
n Snes _ florid sort of “ Manchester 
1, é iC, sadly Wanting in repose, more espe- 
d rib as the ground floor consists entirely of 
d Pht. the entrance being from a 
a ie ner ‘ he Reform Club, nearly oppo- 
a It ig We: ry massive and simple character. 
- ein: : ructed mainly of red brick, with 
al Cl ne ‘se of ornament, except for a 
e Wis d Porch of red granite ; there are shops 
d dean * it & sort of half-basement, but i 
s I eas as not seriously to detract 
d The bse solidity of the building. 
Raining eice eae buildings of the re- 
Town a. ale-street, before the 
i “Weert em ached, are the Prudential 
‘ - block Clie toe mA.) a 
i he former is a eo nas “The Temple. 


Ther building, exhibiting 


Some Ori i “ 
na tr at a 




















are all red, granite, terra- 
and tiles, and the 


The materials 
cotta, brick, 

character of the design much resembles that 
of other buildings for the same Company. 
The Temple is an older building, of brown 


general 


stone, and is distinguished by its central 
tower over the entrance; it is the subject of 
one of our sketches. 

The Town Hall (Wood, of Bath, c7ca 1750) 
is very much the oldest, and still remains one 
of the most satisfactory of the important 
buildings of the city. Although 
additions have been made to the original 
structure, the general effect is still that of a 
harmonious and well-balanced design ; there 
is an entire absence either of prettiness or 
of aggressive, theatrical magnificence, and 
the whole building has an air of simple and 
quiet stateliness, to a degree uncommon 
enough to be exceedingly refreshing. One 


several 


of our illustrations gives a general view of 


the exterior, showing especially the principal 
front to Castle-street. The advanced 
portico was added half a century after 


the main block was built, and the dome, | 


which is surmounted by a colossal figure of|the quadrangle, might be called a satis- 


Minerva (or Britannia, for the authorities 
differ on this point), about the same time. 
At the opposite side is another addition, 
not quite so well combined with the 
older work, and having an attic rising 
higher than the balustrade which crowns 





In front of this 
columns of the 


the rest of the 


building. 
the coupled 


attic, over 
northern portico, stand four statues repre- 
senting the Four Seasons, sculptured by 
Westmacott in 1792. 
a fine and amply proportioned staircase, 


Internally, there is 


under the dome; and the suite of reception- 
rooms, though less “ gorgeous ” than those of 
some more modern town halls, will perhaps 
yield to none in England for general dignity 
and refinement of effect; the dining-room, 
ceiling, is especially 
and proportion. 


with its segmental 
pleasing in 
Immediately behind the Town Hall, and 
forming with it the large quadrangle known 
as “ The Flags,” is the three-sided building 
of the Exchange (T. M. Wyatt, 1864). This 
is a large and much-ornamented building, 
French Renaissance, of a light and florid 
type in style, and characterised by an 
exuberant use of all the orders. Still the 
treatment is clever and not without refine- 
ment, and but for the ugly purple slate roofs 
with their high iron cresting, and for the 
excessive lightness of the arcades towards 


appearance 


factory building. The arcades in question 

‘stone and granite fronts and glass 

roofs, and there is so little masonry over 

their arches that they have exactly the effect 

of being the ground floor of an unfinished 

The straight facade to Chapel- 
a 


have 


building. 
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street at the of the build- 


other side 


ing is much more simple, and is the 
best part of the building externally, 
though after all the immense  news- 


room, which occupies nearly the whole 
of one of the wings, and is a hall 175 ft. long, 
go ft. wide, and 50 ft. high, with a dome 
50 ft. in diameter rising in the centre, is 
perhaps its main feature, and gives it a 
distinct importance. The Exchange Station 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, a 
short distance off, in Tithebarn-street, is the 
third of the great terminal stations of Liver- 
pool, and has a long frontage, comprising 
shops on the ground floor and a hotel above ; 
this, with its central block raised above the 
rest, and pierced by two large archways, 
with a projecting clock between, forms a 
thoroughly appropriate design, and is effec- 
tive from a distance, but the details are 
coarse, and spoil it on a nearer view. Pass- 
ing the Exchange again, and going down 
Chapel - street, several good blocks of 
offices are to be seen, especially Richmond 
Buildings on one side and Hargreaves 
Buildings on the other, both of Italian Re- 
naissance design, the former showing chiefly 
Florentine influence, the latter, Venetian. 
These, and the “Temple” in Dale-street 
already mentioned, were the work of the 
late Sir James Picton, an old Liverpool 
architect who had rather a_ remarkable 
career, and after whom the “ Picton Reading 
Room,” which we believe he gave to 
the city, is called. Coming to the river 
front the most conspicuous object is 
St. Nicholas’ Church, with a somewhat 
remarkable open -traceried spire, which, 
with the tower also, is fairly good modern 
Perpendicular Gothic, but the nave and 
aisles are of quite nondescript ‘“ Church- 
warden” design. Many of the buildings facing 
the river are plain warehouses, but at the 
corner of Water-street is a rather imposing- 
losking block of four stories, with a bold 
cornice, and with part of the building carried 
up to a height which gives it its name of 
* Tower Buildings,” and makes it almost as 
prominent as St. Nicholas’ Church. The other 
buildings in Water-street can hardly be des- 
cribed except as large, dull, and sombre- 
looking ; but in the parallel thoroughfare of 
Brunswick-street are several more interesting 
examples of street architecture. At its lower 
end, at the corner of Back Goree, is Notting- 
ham Buildings, a simple but very pleasing and 
sensibly-treated piece of stone and red brick- 
work. Further up the street is the Corn 
Exchange (1854), with a very massive and 
handsome front of large brown stone ashlar. 
The building is of astylar design with quoined 
angles, and a large crowning cornice. The 
basement and ground floor are simply rusti- 
cated, with round arches to the ground floor 
windows, and a good Doric doorway. The 
first and second floors have square-headed 
windows without columns, but with moulded 
architraves. A very similar block, called 
Brunswick Buildings, harmoniously fills up 
the angle at the junction with Fenwick- 
street, and at the opposite corner the Liver- 
pool Union Bank, a good solid-looking, but 
sufficiently windowed building, at present of 
light-coloured stone, but probably not long 
to remain so. On the same side of Fenwick- 
street is a two-storied addition, with a side 
entrance to the Bank of Liverpool, the main 
block and principal entrance of which are in 
Water-street. This little bit, which from 
an unfinished end appears like the beginning 
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of a rebuilding of the whole bank, is ot quite 
recent erection, and is one of the most 
thoughtful-looking and interesting specimens 
of modern work we noticed. It is built 
entirely of grey granite, including even the 
balustrade which finishes it above the 
cornice, except the plinth and the jambs and 
lintel of the door, which are also of granite, 


but red. The lower and principal story has 
a row of large windows under boldly- 
moulded round arches, which have solid 


tympana bearing Celtic-looking interlacing 
patterns in low relief, carved in granite, and 
of different designs in each window. Above 
is a low upper story, treated as a continuous 
colonnade, formed by coupled pilasters with 
simply moulded caps of unusual but rational 
character, the whole space between them 
being occupied by windows. A_ well- 
designed cornice of but slight projection, and 
a plain balustrade, crowns the whole. The 
other end of Fenwick- street opens into 
Derby - square, with the Roman temple 
built for the National Provincial Bank 
of England at the corner. The centre of the 
square is occupied by the severely simple 
mass of St. George’s Church, erected by the 
Corporation in 1825, and with Doric details, 
but singularly devoid of gracefulness. Look- 
ing from Derby-square up Castle-street, a 
vista effectively terminated by the portico 
and dome of the Town Hall, many of the 
most striking commercial buildings of Liver- 
pool can be seen on one side or the other. 
On the right is the Bank of England (C. 





R. Cockerell, R.A.), a very characteristi¢ 
example of his manner of design, and a most 
carefully-studied, if not perfectly pleasing 
work. The sketch we reproduce shows "'s 
general effect, which gives any one seeing " 
for the first time the impression that it must 
be a Mansion House, or Lord Mayor's officia 
residence, it has such a decidedly domest( 
yet stately aspect. The chief feature of the 
front is the Roman Doric portico of huge 
three-quarter columns, which stand tt 
in front of the main wall to supp0" 
nothing but a slight balustrade; th 
effect, seen from the corner, of the setting 
back of the upper part of the mar 
wall with the pediment, while the columns 
and entablature project in front of it * 
rather curious. On the same side of t 
street the Marine Insurance Office (Grays 
& Ould) will attract attention; it is a sik 
storied building of red granite, stone, 2™ 
red brick, with a high roof of green slates 
and has, running between the windows ° 
the first and second floors, a mosaic band, 
representing various sorts of shipping, throw" 
up by a gold background. Across the stre' 
the most noticeable buildings are the banks 
at the two angles made by Brunswick-stree! 
The Adelphi Bank (W. D, Carée, 189!" 
among our lithograph illustrations, but 2 
coloured materials which contribute S° a 
to its effect require separate mention. vs 
plinth and lower part of the walls up to" 
window sills are of a variegated red and gr) 
granite, looking at a little distance 4 rie 
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brown, and harmonising excellently with the 
ted sandstone of the ground floor; the upper 
part is of a lighter stone, and the roofs of red 
ties, with a little copper-work on the angle- 
turret; both fronts are very rich all over with 
tasteful and carefully executed detail, but in 
spite of the good quality of the work, it may 
be questioned whether the building would 
not have gained as a whole by greater con- 
centration and reticence. In Leyland and 
Bullins’ Bank (Grayson and Ould) just 
°pposite, though the general effect from a 
distance is good, the detail suffers by com- 
ne With that of its neighbour, and the 
“ioice of materials, pink granite for the plinth 
wee — for all the rest, is certainly 
beh ano a, rhe side elevation, with its 
Me a lacing Brunswick street, a very 
; — relief among so many long level 
aa, phe best feature of the building. 
iia: elphi Bank, on the other side, a 
. anon type of French Renaissance design 
7 “wo in the Victoria Chambers, 
mamanee treated discreetly but without 
- ha and without special merits 
cok ae os — granite is used here for 
rial ce ower floors and a grey stone 
a ral 7 wd from here a good specimen 
nality in Meas building, with some origi- 
Buildings ri — be seen in the Central 
large four . mace genes ic we 
general uilding, massive in 

Ppearance, the ground floor of 





which has a range of sturdy Doric columns, | the merits of the building in its present state. 
with shafts of red granite, springing straight | Following the river front the immense pile 
up from the pavement; the whole space | called the Revenue Buildings (Foster, 1830), 
from ground to architrave is glazed, but) standing in the midst of a large open space, 
entirely behind the line of the colonnade ;| where it can be well seen from every 
the columns really carry the upper part of | direction, is soon reached. This building, 
the building, and the effect of this unusual | designed to include the Custom House, 
arrangement is distinctly good. Coming into | the Inland Revenue Office, the Post Office, 
James-street, which leads again down to the \and the offices of the Docks and Harbour 
river, the station of the Mersey Tunnel | Board, is H shaped in plan, and on a grand 
Railway (Grayson and Ould) is very con-| scale, being about 470 tt. long, and having 
spicuous, with its high tower. It is built) octastyle porticos on three fronts, with a high 
entirely of red sandstone, in a style which | dome in the centre. It is Greek Ionic in 
might be called Romanesque refined ; both | style, carried out with a fair amount of cor- 
round arches and lintels are employed ; the | rectness in detail, though with a general 
windows have deep reveals, and there is | aspect of severity and heaviness rather 
no lack of solidity. At the bottom of|foreign to the true nature of the style. 
James-street, at the corner of Back Goree, | Characteristic of an architectural fashion now 
a somewhat remarkable building, differing | very much discredited, and almost entirely 
in character from any of its neighbours, is; destitute of anything which can be called 
being erected for the White Star Steamship | ornament, this building, with its single great 
Company. It is still surrounded by scaffold- | order of columns and pilasters, and almost 
ing, and the upper part unfinished ; but from | defiant sternness of treatment, depending for 
what is visible it looks almost as if a replica | effect solely on the distribution of its large, 
of the London police headquarters at New | simple masses, comes in nowadays for a 
Scotland yard was contemplated; the flat | good deal of adverse criticism and very little 
granite work of the lower stories, the red | admiration: nevertheless it is a grand and 
brick and white stone bands and dressings | dignified building, and shows real greatness 
of the upper ones, the heavily rusticated | of mind on the part of its designer. Facing 
entrance archway, the corbelled-out circular | the same open space is the Sailors’ Home, a 
angle-turret, all are there ; nothing yet, how- | tall building of red sandstone of Elizabethan 
ever, is there to show how the sky-line is to | type, too tall for really satisfactory propor- 
be treated, and it is impossible to estimate | tions, but fairly pleasant-looking, and said to 
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be convenient and well-arranged. Near this | Street, which, though possessing many good 
is the warehouse front in Paradise-street | shops, have no special points of interest, we 
(E. Kirby) of part of which we give a | come to St. Peter's Church, now the 
sketch ; it illustrates among other points the | cathedral, in a not particularily good position, 
effect of the long recessed hoisting space or | standing parallel to Church-street. St. 
shaft, a characteristic of Liverpool warehouse | Peter's (1704) is the oldest of the Liverpool 
buildings. churches, and a good, typical specimen of an 

Although Liverpool is a bishop's see, no | ordinary town church of the age when it was 
mention has yet been made of the cathedral | built ; inside it is fairly rich in characteristic 
church, for the reason that the present , woodwork, now quite dark-coloured, — in 
official “cathedral” is an ordinary parish galleries, panelling, and other 
church, with no architectural pretensions to|Just behind the church in School-lane 
pre-eminence over the others. Continuing | is a pleasant, homely-looking building 
our survey, however, along the great business of nearly the same age, the Blue Coat 
thoroughfares of Lord-street and Church- | Hospital (1726). It forms three sides of a 


fittings. 





quadrangle, the front being occupied by high 
gate-piers and good iron railings; it has 
several doorways, each reached by Steep 
flights of steps; the windows are round. 
headed and filled in with broad - barred 
sashes ; the walling is of dark red brickwor; 
and the dressings and quoins of stone 
painted white ; there is much about it which 
brings back recollections of Holland, and jt 
is certainly one of the most picturesque 
things in the city. A little further up Church. 
street, at its junction with Parker-street, js , 
striking block of shops and offices recently 
built from the designs of the present City 
Surveyor, Mr. Shelmerdine, of a part of 
which a sketch is given; the materials 
are buff and red terra-cotta, and the roofs 
covered with red tiles, the latter being 
somewhat rare in Liverpool. In a rather 
out-of-the-way corner, not far from here, 
but where it cannot be much seen, the 
Corporation have prepared a pleasant sur- 
prise in their Gas and Meter - testing 
Station (1894). This is a small build 
ing, but a really artistic one, and alike 
in materials, general design, and _ special 
adaption to its peculiar and somewhat difi- 
cult site, it leaves a most satisfactory impres- 
sion, and a feeling that municipal architecture 
may be after all on an uphill road. Of 
another Corporation building, St. John’s 
Market, also by the City Surveyor, we give 
a sketch of the front, showing the main 
entrance: This part of the market is a solid 
looking structure of stone and granite, with 
steep tiled roofs; the market-sheds stretch 
out for a long distance behind. 

Facing Ranelagh-street is the Central 
Station, the joint terminus of the Midland, 
the Great Northern, and the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railways. The 
station itself is a fine one, and there isa 
booking-hall of grand dimensions, but the 
street front, though substantially built of 
Ancaster stone and Aberdeen granite, has 
nothing remarkable about it. Close by, at 
the beginning of Bold-street, is the Lyceum 
(1802), a literary institution, containing a 
news-room and library, and having a strictly 
Roman Ionic exterior. Further up Bold 
street, on the same side, is the Palatine Club, 
built in 1854 from the designs of Parnell, the 
architect of the Army and Navy Club i 
Pall Mall; an unpretending building, some- 
what difficult to get a view of on account 
of the narrowness of the street, but, nevel- 
theless, very well worth close attention. 
It is a four-story corner building, the style 
of which might be described as Italian 
Renaissance, with reminiscences of both 
the Florentine and Venetian manners; but 
its special charm is in the arrangemen 
of the stories, the grouping of the windows, 
and the refinement, without weakness, ol 
all the details. If its interior arrangement’s 
at all commensurate with the grace of Its 
exterior, it must be a model club-house ; bt! 
in any case it might vie with any club 11 
Pall Mall or Piccadilly for the skill displaye¢ 
in its design; and every part seems to be so 
thoughtfully studied that it would be equally 
difficult to suggest what might be added 
or what taken away if improvement We 
desired. 

In Bold-street there is nothing else " 
notice, except, perhaps, the Savings Bank- 
quiet, simple, and substantial—until “f 
Luke's Church (Foster, 1831), one of ” 
four Corporation churches, very effectively 
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From a photograph by Brown, Barnes, & Beil, Liverpoo:. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE: DesIcnep By ELMES. 


The 
‘arge turreted tower at the west end is seen 
all 


corner where several streets converge. 


along Bold-street, and stands so high 
anos the roadway that there is an ascent to 
doors of several broad flights of steps. 
The chancel is of very unusual size for its 


date, 


r and has four bays and an apse besides. 
he stvle . — . - P . 
© style of the church is a free mixture of 
recedents, and the interior is of 
10 particular interest, 
Irom St, J 


all Gothic | 


Going on eastward 
-uke’s, the next noticeable building 
s the Philharmonic Hall (Cunningham, 1849), 
mia es of Myrtle and Hope Streets. 
‘ chief importance for its interior, 
mes justy celebrated for its excellent 
PS ds and general suitability to 
mt ote he external effect of the hall is 
ath ans Unsatisfactory, A rectangular 
a me dark brown stone, it is simply 
<a er Teeter and recalls the aspect 
the fates MP It is of two stories, 
fe aving arched openings with flat 
‘ble’, between, and the upper plain 
wniaedicg. *y a deep and widely- 

n8 Console cornice, from which the 


Toot rises direc ® 
tly without bei idde 
attic or parapet, eing hidden by 
A little fur 
tte further along Hope-street is the 





large Unitarian Chapel, designed by Raffles 
Brown for Dr. James Martineau in 1549. 
This lofty tower 
is altogether an unusually successful speci- 


has a and 


men of the Gothic revival, the general 


proportions being good, the detail 


able, and the 
handled. 


pass- 
materials appropriately 


Facing the Philharmonic Hall, 
in Myrtle - street, is a 
and picturesque hospital, the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary (Ellison, 1878), of red brick, with 
treated in thoroughly 
domestic fashion. At the junction of Hope- 
street Mount Pleasant the 
angle is filled by the circular hall of the 
Medical Institute, with its 
portico, formed by recessing one quadrant 
of the building, and carrying the entablature 
round on six Greek Ionic 
general effect unfortunately rather gloomy. 


stone dressings, 


with rounded 


rather curious 


columns; the 


Further down Mount Pleasant the front of 


the Wellington Rooms affords a direct 
imitation of Roman architecture; here a 
tolerably close copy of the temple of the 
Sibyls at Tivoli, with its columns engaged 
instead of standing free, is made to do duty 
as a central porch, with blank wings adorned 
with pilasters to correspond thrown out on 
either side. 


spire, and| 


cheerful - looking | 


/ 


Passing by the Workhouse, big but unin- 
a 


|teresting, a large space extending from 
Brownlow-hill to Pembroke-place is occu- 
pied by the various blocks of buildings, 


ill } } wm 
still being added to, whi 


\ and the 
iwhich we give a view from a drawing by 
insti- 
tutions are in close and have 
been entirely built, or re-built, within the 
last few years by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
and so possess a general uniformity of char- 
acter. Red terra-cotta for dressings, and the 
local brownish-grey brick for walling, are 
everywhere used. The most prominent fea- 
tures of the buildings are the tall Jubilee 
Clock Tower over the main entrance to the 
College, the polygonal lecture theatre of the 
Medical School, and the two great circular 
wards of the Infirmary. A little way fur- 
ther north, and standing conspicuously at a 
corner of Salisbury-street, is the Jesuit Church 
of S. Francis Xavier, one of the best 
modern churches in the city. Early Gothic 
in general character, of a more refined type 
than that usually favoured in Roman Catholic 
churches,’ it has a somewhat remarkable 
interior: the nave is of eight bays, and the 
arcades are peculiarly graceful, consisting of 


h compose Univer- 


sity College Royal Infirmary, of 
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tall and extremely slender shafts of grey 
marble, with carved capitals of light stone, 
carrying acutely pointed arches ; the ceiling is 
a pointed barrel-vault in wood. At the end of 
the south aisle, and opening out from it, but 
appearing outside almost to be an indepen- 
dent building, is a large and ornate Lady 
Chapel, which has been recently added by 
Mr. Kirby. The college attached to this 
church is a simple but well-designed building. 
Last in the geographical order of our walk, 
but by no means so in interest, we come in 
Shaw-street to Liverpool College (formerly 
known as the Collegiate Institute), designed 
by Elmes, of St. George’s Hall fame, and 
opened in 1843. Though, so far as its ex- 
terior is concerned, there is nothing to be 
seen but one long, straight front of rigidly 
symmetrical design, and in the formal late 
Gothic of the early revival, there is a quality 
of power about it which stamps it as the work 
of a man above the common run, and shows, 
quite as much as his larger building, how 
much was lost by Elmes’s early death.* 


—_ 
© pare 


NOTES. 


THE new number of the “ Bul- 
pincient Greek Ietin of the French School ” 

(which treads hard on the heels 
of the last) has several articles of architec- 
tural importance, but chief among them is 
one by M. Couve on the private houses 
recently excavated in Delos. These houses 
now number five, and of all M. Couve gives 
ground plans, with enlarged plans and 
drawings of many details. The article itself 
should be read by all those interested in 
Greek domestic architecture, and specially 
by those concerned in defending the accuracy 
of the statements of Vitruvius, as M. 
Couve’s general conclusion is that the 
descriptions of the Roman § architect 
are far more exact in matters of detail than 
is sometimes supposed. All five houses 
date from the same time, the second century 
B.c., the period of Athenian occupation, 
a time also of great commercial prosperity, 
and from all the appointments that remain 
they were evidently occupied by persons of 
wealth and position. Architectural con- 
siderations which led to the fixing of this date 
have happily been confirmed by the discovery 
of about thirty Athenian tetradrachms, which, 
from the magistrates’ names inscribed on 
them, fall into two series, the one dating 
from 186-147, the other from 146-87 B.c. 
Houses and coins alike were anterior to the 
destruction of the island by Archelaos in 86 
B.c. M. Couve characterises the houses 
generally as rather Greek than Graeco-Roman, 
t¢., if we accept as the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Roman house the 
atrium and impluvium, and of the Greek 
house the peristyle. They are all houses of 
the peristyle type, with the ground floor rooms 
grouped round an open court. In more than 
one of the houses there was undoubtedly a 
second story, as the places for fixing the 
Staircase have been found ; the wooden stair- 
case has, of course, perished. The court 
and principal reception rooms are paved with 
mosaics and decorated with mural frescoes, 
the private and sleeping rooms are very 
small and left absolutely plain. Each house 
is carefully provided with cisterns for the 
collecting of rain-water, wells being scarce 
in Delos. One of the houses, that to the 








* The next of this series of articles, on the Architecture 


west of the Sacred lake, contained a store of 
lime and a quantity of marble débris, bases 
of statues, fragments of reliefs, &c. M. 
Couve conjectures that it may have been the 
house of a statuary. 





M. A. BARTHELEMY contri- 
butes to the most recent 
number of the “ Journal” of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects the 
particulars of an international competition 
promoted by the municipality of the town of 
Kieff for the erection of a theatre to cost, 
without heating and ventilation, a sum of 
about 48,000/. The particulars have been 
forwarded by the Imperial Society of Archi- 
tects of St. Petersburg to our Institute, and 
M. Barthélemy, who has very kindly trans- 
lated them, expresses the opinion that an 
invitation coming through such a channel 
should be fully responded to. Clause 18 of the 
particulars is, however, likely to lead British 
architects to pause before spending their 
time in the way proposed to them. This clause 
states that the designs selected for awards 
—of which there are to be five—will become 
the property of the promoters, who further 
categorically reserve to themselves the right 
—‘“(a) To choose from amongst the pre- 
miated designs either any one, or any part 
of any one, which they may deem desirable. 
(46) To employ to carry out the work either 
the author of the design, or any other 
person, and to pay such person accordingly.” 
Is this what the St. Petersburg Institute 
considers a fair condition, or has it been 
treated by Kieff as our own Institute was 
treated by Belfast? Some people, too, 
might think that if British architects were 
to be specially invited to compete, as M. 
Barthélemy says they are, room might have 
been found on the jury of seven for one of 
their own number to represent their views 
on theatre design. 


An International 
Theatre 
Competition. 





eal IN consequence of numerous 
ojected Im- pss - 
provements at petitions and complaints as to 

the Tuileries. the public inconvenience caused 
by the insufficient size of the archways be- 
tween the Place au Carrousel and the Rue de 
Rivoli, the Municipal Administration of Paris 
has addressed a memorial on the subject to 
the Minister of Public Works, requesting 
that these entries may be enlarged to the 
same size as the vaulted entrances under the 
Louvre buildings, on the side next the river. 
This improvement was in fact projected in 
the Second Empire, and since the opening of 
the Avenue de l'Opéra has become almost 
imperative. The expense, of which the 
municipality offers to pay half, would not be 
very great, nor would the alteration be any 
injury to the architectural effect of the 
Tuileries facade. 





Not long ago an amusing 


———— article appeared in the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, among “The 
Wares of Autolycus,” in which were 


described the difficulties experienced by 
people who wish to carry out their own 
ideas in their own houses. To overcome 
the unanimous opposition of “ architects, 
builders, engineers, and electricians” in 
such cases was said to need almost super- 
human energy and strength of will; so 
intent were these unreasonable people upon 
having their own -way, in utter disregard 
of the wishes of the employers who paid 
for the houses and had to live in them! 





of Manchester, will appear in our issue for November 7. \ 





Accusations of this kind, which are perhaps 
less than half serious, would do no harm if 
there were no sort of foundation for them 
but it is to be feared that some architects 
the young and inexperienced especially—ar. 
apt to carry matters with a high hand ip , 
way which, under the circumstances, js 
somewhat absurd, and liable to harm the 
character of architects generally in the eyes 
of an exacting public. At the same tin» 
it should not be overlooked that “arc! 
tects, builders, engineers, and electr:. 
cians” have some ground for supposing 
they are employed to build houses because 
they know more about the matter than their 
employers; and that they would be rightly 
blamed if they failed to combat such fads 
and eccentricities as would do serious harm, 
The interests with which they deal are 
comparatively large; and they cannot be 
expected to exhibit the complaisant in- 
difference of the tradesman who sells 4 
yard of ribbon or a pound of sugar; their 
employers would be the first to blame them 
if they did. Most architects, if they had the 
unwisdom to remember such things, could 
cap Autolycus’s story of the lady who would 
have no chimney-pieces several times over, 
and effectually turn the laugh the other way. 


ll- 





WE print in another column 
a letter from an architect on 
this subject, to which we have 
before referred. The unfairness of the now 
frequent procedure of exacting the deposit 
of a guinea (or sometimes a larger fee) 
before sending the conditions of a competi- 
tion lies in this, that an architect cannot 
even tell whether the competition is worth 
his going in for, or whether the conditions 
are such as he could accept, until he has 
seen them. Then if he finds they are not, 
and has to decide not to compete, he loses 
his deposit. Architects are surely robbed 
enough in connexion with competitions 
already, without this additional tax being 
placed upon their efforts. If a considerable 
proportion of architects would agree not to 
compete or send for the instructions unless 
they have them free of charge, the practice 
would soon be stopped. Committees have ne 
right to complain that they have to throw 
away a certain number of copies of the 1" 
structions without getting a design; 
simply a small expense incidental to a com 
petition, which they ought not to grudge. 


Charges for 
Competition 
Instructions, 





THE new fountain in Hyde 
ar Park, not far from the easter 

end of the Serpentine, of which 
Mr. W. R. Colton is the sculptor, 1s 4 
‘welcome addition to our very small list ot 
public ornaments of this kind which have 
any art or originality about them. It con- 
sists of a wide flat stone basin, supported 
on a square pillar or stem, and rising from 
the centre of the basin is a nude torso ms 
nymph, who holds under each arm 4 fish 
the mouth of which forms the water-spou' 
the two fish being reversed, however, $0 2° ¥ 
discharge into the opposite sides of the 
basin. The basin and support are een 
a very free manner, a certain amount 0 
ornamental modelling being given to sai 
but in a very broad and half-defined manne! 
which {s not ineffective, though perhaps " 
has a little too much of an unfinished ae 
But the point in the design is the ate id 
the nymph, which is full of character ane ™" 
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-. accustomed to in English outdoor sculp- 
ol of this kind; a kind of thing one would 
expect to find in the Tuileries Gardens 
rather than in a London park. Let us hope 
that official taste and perception in this 
country are improving, and that we shall by 
degrees see more sculpture and less stone- 
cutting in our parks and gardens. 





AccorpinGc to the Report of 
Downing- the Select Committee upon 
sree Government Offices (Appro- 
priation of Sites) it seems that the house, 
No, 10, in Downing-street, so long the official 
residence of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
is marked for demolition. It has a large 
stone-paved entrance-hall ; from the passage 
leading to the dining-room, a double-door 
opens into the Cabinet Council room, which 
overlooks the Horse Guards parade ground. 
The street-—once longer than it is now—is 
named after Sir George Downing who, having 
served under Cromwell, was appointed 
Secretary to the Treasury (in commission) in 
\667. In the following reign the property 
nassed to Lord Lichfield, Master of the 
Horse to James II. On his attainder it 
reverted to the Crown. King George I. gave 
Sir Robert Walpole’s house to Baron Both- 
mar, the Hanoverian Minister, for life. In 
1735 Walpole removed hither from St. 
James's-square, for his official residence, 
having stipulated that it should henceforth 
be annexed to the post of First Lord of the 
Treasury. Other houses in the street were 
subsequently taken for the Colonial Office 
(where Nelson met Wellington for the only 
time), the Foreign Office, the Judge Advocate, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
Chatham was carried thither in a dying con- 
dition from the House of Lords, and at No. 
10 the first Lord Iddesleigh was seized with 
the sudden illness which speedily resulted in 
his death. Smollett practised as a surgeon 
in Downing-street in 1745-6; and there 
lived Aubrey de Vere, twentieth and last 
Earl of Oxford; John Boyle, Earl of Orrery ; 
Boswell; and Lord Sheffield, friend of 
Gibbon. We have seen the historian’s card- 
plate, inscribed “ Lord Sheffield’s, Downing- 
square.” The south side of the street was 
taken down seventy years ago; at the King- 
street corner stood a noted tavern with the 
sign of the “ Cat and Bagpipes.” 





peice From Dr. Sweeting’s report to 
mish Village, 2€ Local Government Board 
on the prevalence of diphtheria 

in the Ludgvan Urban District (near Pen- 
Zance), it appears that Ludgvan consists of 
ous clusters of cottages, some formed of 
4 combination of clay and straw, locally 
‘ermed “cob.” The water supply is obtained 
exclusively from local springs, the water of 
which is rendered available either at road- 
‘ide dipping-places, or by being partially 
Piped 'o roadside spouts. The dipping- 
I Pa being difficult of access— 
i neh New Town, where the cottagers 
vena case to go about 500 yards for 
cea “penn to various kinds of con- 
mia as BY Fad surface washings and 
Cmaps : lons. There isan entire absence 
a few lina ih in the district, except at 
Pe tr etter-class houses, which are 
thrown.ain tc oe Slops are therefore 
where they fe € ground around the cottages, 
tiguity to the iit on often in close con- 
ride hes Walls and foundations, or into 
‘in the ground, which receive also 


Vari 





animal and vegetable refuse. Until recently, 
excrement was disposed of entirely in cess- 
pits of primitive village pattern, consisting of 
rude holes dug in the ground loosely covered 
by boards. Some of these stil! survive, 
though of late they have been, in many in- 
stances, replaced by better constructed 
privies placed in galvanised iron sheds and 
well removed from buildings. Sanitary 
administration however, is practically non- 
existent in Ludgvan. The minute book of 
the District Council, kept by the clerk (who 
is also the village blacksmith), contains no 
record of any systematic attempt at sanitary 
organisation or improvement of the district, 
and no regular report, whether monthly, 
quarterly, or annual, is asked for from 
the Medical Officer of Health. Result: a 
bad outbreak of diphtheria last summer. 
The authorities may perhaps learn by expe- 
rience that prevention is better (and often 
easier) than cure. 





THE carrying out of the monu- 
mental tomb to Pasteur, at the 
Institute founded by him in 
Rue Dutot, is in active progress, and has got 


The Tomb of 
Pasteur. 


so far that we can now judge of its general 
arrangement and effect. A large under- 
ground passage leads to a dimly-lighted 
crypt in the middle of which the tomb is 
placed. The light is obtained from small 
windows above an altar which stands at one 
end. The walls are ornamented with 
columns of black marble, with plaques of 
ceramic ware recording, in inscriptions and 
designs, Pasteur’s chief discoveries and the 
services he rendered to humanity. The 
sepulchre will probably be completed about 
the end of the year. 





WE have received the pro- 
grammes of the course of 
instruction in architecture at 


University and 
King’s Colleges. 
these two colleges for the ensuing session. 
University College, under Professor Roger 
Smith, includes in its syllabus two courses 
of lectures on Architecture: Course A on 
Architecture as a Fine Art (treated histori- 
cally); and Course B on Architecture as a 
Science. There are also to be some 
additional lectures on architectural draw- 
ing and Building Construction, and on 
Quantity Surveying ; these are intro- 
duced in pursuance of a grant made 
by the Carpenters’ Company with that 
object. Professor Roger Smith’s Introduc- 
tory lecture, to which (as usual) admission 
is free, will be given on Tuesday, October 6. 
At King’s College, under Professor Banister 
Fletcher, the term commences on October 5, 
divided into First year work—nature of 
building materials and elementary construc- 
tion; Second year work—further studies in 
construction and materials; and Third year 
work—the History of Architecture, the latter 
subject being divided so as to fall in with 
the requirements of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ Examinations. The archi- 
tectural studio is open every day except 
Saturday, which is devoted to outdoor mea- 
suring and sketching, &c. 





A LARGE Gas Exhibition, or 
gS “ Exposition ” as the Americans 
in New York on January 25, 1897, in the 
hall in Madison Square Garden. It is to 
include gas appliances of every description, 
together with “ demonstrations ” of gas 
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cooking, and ought to be an exhibition of 
considerable interest and value. Applica- 
tions for space can be made up to October 
15. Mr. L. J. Montgomery is the Secretary. 





pes THE first exhibition of the 
7 Fe e-em gy “Society of Miniature Painters,” 
at 175 New Bond-street, is 
quite a success, and promises to give a new 
impulse to the practice of a very charming 
form of artistic production, which has for 
long been rather in abeyance. Of course 
miniature painting is a very restricted form 
of art; it cannot pretend to the higher forms 
of artistic effect ; its strength lies in its pos- 
sibility of great minuteness and precision of 
finish in small detail, and hence it has come 
to be regarded naturally as an art especially 
suited for that kind of portraiture in which 
the main object is to have a good likeness, 
and one which can be preserved in a small 
space as a memorandum of the person pour- 
trayed. The majority of the contributors to 
the exhibition appear to have accepted this 
view, and confined themselves to small 
portraits in which accuracy of representation 
is evidently the object; there are two or 
three figure subjects of an ideal kind, but 
they are not among the most successful 
works exhibited, and in the classic scene, 
No. 3, the representation of the columns on 
pieces of paper placed in front of the real 
painting is rather a trick. There is consi- 
derable uniformity of excellence in a large 
proportion of the portraits, and it is not easy 
to select from the number. Miss Lewis’s 
portrait of a little child (Case 2 m) may be 
mentioned among those which are excep- 
tionally delicate in execution. Other artists 
who show very well in the exhibition are 
Miss Hobson, Miss Behenna, and Mr. Hugh 
Nicholson. A good many ladies’ names 
among the exhibitors, and the presence of 
two ladies on the council, indicate that this is 
regarded as rather a suitable field for female 
artists—as indeed it always has been. 





Douglas Muni- THE Corporati mn of the Borough 
cipal Buildings of Douglas invite competition 
Competition. designs (see advertisement in 
this week's issue) for municipal buildings, 
the cost not to exceed 10,0007, on the terms 
that they will give premiums of 40/., 20/., 
and 1o/. respectively for the three designs 
which are judged to be the best, which de- 
signs are to be the absolute property of the 
Corporation, “to adopt in whole or in part 
as the Corporation may deem necessary or 
desirable, without further payment to the 
successful competitors.” This is at all 
events put with commendable clearness and 
precision. The architect's fee, on the or- 
dinarv terms, for designing and carrying out 
a building of that size would be 500/., or for 
plans only without supervision, 2507. The 
Corporation invite the architectural profes- 
sion to present them with this value of work 
for the sum of go/. “ Surely in vain the net 
is spread in the sight of any bird.” 


+. 
rw 


“ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BITTERNE.—The 
Bate stone of this church was laid on tbe 16th 
inst. The main building is to be of a plain, substan- 
tial character, <5 ft. by 28 ft., and there will be in 
addition two small transepts. each about 20 ft. by 
7 ft. Externally it is to be faced with red bricks. 
and will tave a slated roof. The arches and 
pilasters in the interior are of brick and the walls 





prefer to call it, is to be opened | 5 in pe plastered. The latter are to have a dado of 


itch pine, some 4 ft. in beight, and the whole of the 
Deermal jowery will correspond. At the rear of the 
building there is to be a small vestry with cffices. 
The architects are Messrs. Mitchell, Son, & Gut- 
teridge, of Portland-street, Southampton. 
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Buildings of the Liverpool University and Royal Infirmary. Block Plan. 





Zllustrations, 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


N devoting our illustrations this week to 
Liverpool buildings, we have thought it 
worth while to have a special drawing 

made of St. G ’s Hall, a celebrated building 
which has not, as faras we know, been very much 
illustrated except in small engravings and by 
photographs ; and it is impossible to get any 
photograph to give the perspective effect truly, 
and to seat it, so to speak, properly on the 
ground. The plate is a reproduction from a 
washed Indian Ink drawing made on the spot by 
Mr. W. Monk, expressly for this journal. 

The Hall, as every one knows, was designed 
by Elmes, the youthful genius whose early death 
was such a loss to architecture in this country. 
Some further remarks on the building will be 
found in our leading article. 

oa view shows in the distance “ot portion 
° oup of Classic buildi ed by 
the Public Library, Picton Siniiie Room, 
and Walker Art-Gallery, which combines so 
well with {n. George’s Hall; also the Wel- 
ington column, the counterpart of the Nelson 


column in London; not a happy addition to 
the general effect, but erected at a time when 
it was thought that the happiest way of showing 
honour to a great man was to erect a column and 
call it after his name. 





LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
AND ROYAL INFIRMARY, 

THE accompanying ‘bird’s-eye view of the 
Liverpool University College and Royal In- 
firmary, from a drawing by Mr. Brewer, is taken 
from the south-east, at the junction of Ashton- 
street and Brownlow-hill. 

To the right of the Victoria clock tower of 
the College are to be seen, in the distance, the 
parallel lines of the Infirmary, with its two 








circular wards and the Administrators’ block 
between them, but farther from the spectator. 
This building has been now erected for some 
years. Dover-street (now closed) divides the 
Infirmary grounds from the College. 

The oldest part of the College 1s the Chemical 
laboratory facing Brownlow-street. This is the 
farthest block in the view to the left of the 
tower. It is now receiving a most important 





addition to the north, due to the liberality of Mr. 
F. H. Gossage and Mr. T. Sutton Timmis. Qp 





the other side of the College Quadrangle, 1} 
the tower, are the Thompson Vater (Pa 
ical) laboratories, also in course of erection 
hese latter are due, as their name implies, to the 
liberality of Mr. Thompson Yates. 
Of the buildings facing Brownlow-hill, those 
most to the left are the Engineering laboratories 
the gift of Sir Andrew B. Walker, Bart. Next 
to them, between the Archway and the Tower 
are the Tate buildings, the gift of Mr. Henry 
Tate, containing on the upper floor the College 
Library, upwards of 100 ft. long and 50 ft. long, 
and, on the floors below, the Senate-room, 
Lecture-rooms, Professors’ rooms, &c. 

The entrance under the tower leads into 
reception hall, with spacious staircase and upper 
gallery or corridors forming an architectural 
whole, and all lined with faience. The staircase 
conducts .to the library on one hand, and to the 
semi-circular theatre on the other, the position of 
which is clear from the drawing. Students’ rooms 
occupy the stories below the theatre. 

A commencement has been made in connexion 
with the re-building of the Medical schools in 
the s behind the tower, between the Gossage 
and Thompson Yates’ laboratories. 

The only buildings shown on the drawing 
which are not yet undertaken are the Examina. 
tion Hall, parallel to the railway (between 
Engineering and Chemistry), the biock of build. 
ings a: the north-east corner of the site surround. 
ing the grove of trees on the drawing, and the 
rest of the Medical School buildings. 

Both Infirmary and College are uniform in 
style, of local brick, faced with Ruabon terra 
cotta. 

The architect is Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A, 
who has, since 1891, associated Mr. Paul Water- 
house with his works, under the title of “A, 
Waterhouse & Son.” 





THE ADELPHI BANK, LIVERPOOL. 


A GEOMETRICAL drawing of this building— 
then in course of construction—was hung in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1890, and was 
reviewed in these columns. The drawing now 
reproduced was hung in this year’s Academy, and 
was made from the building by Mr. Begg. 

The Bank stands at the corner of Castle-street 
and Brunswick-street. 

The plinth is of Hillo’ Fare granite, the ground 
story of Corsehill stone, and the upper stories of 
Ketton, interspersed with broad bands of Corse- 
hill at each floor level, red tiles being used to 
complete the colour effect. 

The interior of the Bank is lined with Pavo- 
nazzo and Verona marbles, treated very simply 
in panels, patterns being formed by the reversed 
natural veining of the marble slabs. 





LIVERPOOL TOWN HALL. 


Tue illustration of this building is from « 

hotograph made expressly for the Builder. 

he Town Hall which _ ep era 
opened in 1754, was design y the arc 
esi to veo as ‘‘ Wood of Bath,” and who 
was largely instrumental in giving to eighteenth 
century Bath its special and almost unique 
character. 

The front shown is the principal entrance front 
lacing towards Castle-street, In the rear of the 
building is the open-air exchange known 4s 
‘‘ The Flags,” a quadrangle now surrounded by 
the building erected by T. H. Wyatt, in 1864, 
but which was formerly surrounded by a quad- 
rangle of lower height and more simple design, 
of the same date as the Town Hall or there- 
abouts (whether also designed by Wood ge 
not sure). They were very plain buildings wit 
little ornament beyond the usual Classic pong 
dressings, and a colonnaded centre ¢ te the 
= of ese Town ape wi i a. 
arcade on the ground story of short mas sil 
cated piers and round arches; the arcade being 
under the upper portion of the building, and not 
a projection in front of it, The removal of ‘ 
buildings was a practical necessity on matte 
the offices contained in them not furnishing 
either the accommodation or the. lighuse 
required in the cotton-bro qe 
which they were mainly required ; but 
tecturally their removal was a matter for —. 
for they harmonised much better with eth 
Hall, both in regard to scale and architectul 
style, than the more ornate Demag ae 
replaced them. Indeed, the Town Hal 
with its old quadrangle presented an architec a 
combination of remarkable unity and compl - 
ness, and such as is not often met with i 





architecture. 
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THE TOWN HALL, LIVERPOOL.—Desicnep sy Woop, oF BATH (circa 1750). 
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THE SESSIONS COURTS, LIVERPOOL, 
Tuis building was erected in 1884 from the 


verpool, to provide for the Sessional Courts of 
ie the Assise Courts being provided for 
in St. George’s Hall. ; 

The large Court is about the same size as those 
in St. George’s Hall; the small, the second 
one is used as an overflow Court at Sessions, and 
as a Summary and Petty Sessions Court. 

On the raised ground floor are the large and 
small Session Courts, Barristers’ rooms, Clerk of 
peace, Magistrates’ consulting room behind the 
Bencher of the Courts, two Jury rooms, and a 
large Magistrates’ room or general room for Court 
purposes, the latter a handsome apartment with 
an elaborate ceiling decorated in Italian style, 
and walnut-wood panelling to the walls. he 
solicitors’ rooms are provided for on the lower 
ground floor. On the upper floor are rooms for 
the attendants, Grand Jury room, and Dining 
Room. 

The design has been somewhat injured by the 
limited space on which it stands, and by the 
restrictions imy osed by the Local Authorities, who 
required the frontage to be set back to the line of 
other buildings, and by the widening of a side 
streetan elevation has been exposed which was 
not intended to have prominence. Nevertheless, 
tbe building makes an effective addition to rather 
remarkable group of modern Classic structures 
with which it is associated. 

++ 


NOTES ON THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 

THE Presidential address of this year was an 
essentially medical one, as might be expected. 
The old theory in regard to the President’s 
address—that it should take the form of a general 
review of the progress of science during the pre- 
ceding year, has, in these days of specialisation, 
gradually dropped out of sight, and the address 
bas tended more and more to take the form of a 
specialist paper on the branch of study to which 
the President for the year has mainly devoted 





a general review of the position appears to us to | 
have been a more reasonable one in itself, but it 
is one which it is becoming every year more and 
more difficult to carry out. 

At the meetings on Friday, the 18th, two 
papers were read, each of which included a con- 
sideration of subjects of some special interest to 
our readers. One of these was the address of Sir 
Douglas Fox as President of the Mechanical 
Section, the other that of Mr. Arthur Evans as 
President of the Anthropological Section. Sir 
Douglas Fox commenced his address by a general 
reference to some of the great engineering works 
of recent date. He then touched on one of the 
great subjects of local interest, the endeavours 
which had been made to clear the “bar” of the 
Mersey, referring also to the similar cases of the 
estuaries of the Dee and the Ribble. When it is 
considered that the very life and existence of a 
city situated on a tidal estuary consists in keeping 
‘he entrance to the port accessible, it is evident 
what a wide reaching subject this is. As far as 
the locality is concerned it affects commerce, 
architecture, everything, On_ this point Sir 
Douglas Fox said :— 
_““To the hydraulic engineer there are few 
livers of more interest, and presenting more 
complicated problems, than the Mersey and its 
neighbours, the Dee and the Ribble. They all 
oye vast areas of sand, covered at high water, 
= laid dry as the tide falls, and in each case 
= maintenance of equilibrium between the 
sulting and scouring forces is of the greatest im- 
Portance to the welfare of the trading commu- 
nues upon their banks. The enclosure of 
postions of the areas of the respective estuaries 
_ the purposes of the reclamation of land, or 
: ~~ a or canal embankments, may thus have 
Peery ing eflects, diminishing the volume of 
- dal flow and reducing the height of tide in 
(© Upper reaches of the rivers. Some idea of 
ia matnitede of these considerations may be 
er from the fact that & spring tide in the 
Bikers brings in through the narrows between 
— ead and Liverpool 710 millions of cubic 
aan _ bre to form a scouring force 
laden ith ebb, The tidal water is heavily 
= with silt, which is deposited in the docks, 
Pan at slack water, upon the sandbanks. The 
- a 8 removed by dredging, and amounts 
lainer ip 1,100,000 cubic yards annum ; the 
aad 's gradually fretted down into the channels 

carried out to sea before the ebb. Whilst a 





Considerable portion of the narrows is kept 


scoured, in some places right down to the sand- 
stone rock, there is a tendency on the Liverpool 
side, near the landing-stage, to silt up; a diffi- 
culty counteracted, to some extent, by the exten- 
sive sluicing arrangements introduced by Mr. 
George Fosbery Lyster, the engineer of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 

Very extensive and interesting operations have 

been carried on by the Board in connexion with 
the bar at the mouth of the river. Dredgers 
specially designed for the purpose have been 
employed for some six years, with the result that 
15,142,600 tons of sand and other dredged matter 
have been removed, and the available depth of 
water at low-water increased from 11 ft. to 24 ft. 
in a channel 1,500 ft. in width, 
_ Those who have made the transatlantic passage 
in former years can more readily appreciate the 
very great advantage accruing from this great 
improvement. 

Former'y, vessels arriving off the port on a low 
tide had to wait for some hours for the water- 
level to rise sufficiently to enable them to cross 
the bar. The result of a large vessel lying out- 
side, rolling in the trough of the sea with her 
engines stopped, was that not infrequently this 
proved to be the worst part of the voyage between 
New York and Liverpool, and passengers who 
bad escaped the malady of sea-sickness through- 
out the voyage were driven to their cabins and 
berths within three or four hours of landing. 

Owing to the very successful dredging opera- 
tions, ships of largest size can now enter or 
depart from the Mersey at any state of the tide, 
and they are also able to run alongside the 
landing - stage without the intervention of a 
tender. 

Whilst the estuary of the Mersey presents a 
nerrow entrance with a wide internal estuary, the 
Dee, owing to extensive reclamation of land in 
the upper reaches, has a wide external estuary 
leading to an embanked river of very limited 
width, up which the tide rushes with great velocity 
laden with silt, rising in some two hours, then, 
during a short time of slack water, depositing the 
silt, which is not removed by the ebb-tice, spread 
over some ten hours, and therefore having com- 
paratively little velocity. In this case also the 
outer estuary shows a great terdency to silt up 
beyond the reach of any but the highest spring 
tides. 

The reclamation of the Ribble bzs not yet pro- 
ceeded so far as to so seriously affect the general 
conditions of the estuary; but bere also there is a 
constant tendency in the channels to shift, and the 
erosion which takes place when a high tide and 
wind combine is very remarkable.” 

Sir Douglas Fox then proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the subject of electric and mechanical 
traction, in which he observed that Great Britain 
was behind the rest of the world, owing to a great 
extent to mistaken legislation which had strangled 
electrical enterprise in this country, especially in 
comparison with the United States. Sir Douglas 
Fox naturally looks on this subject from the point 
of view of an engineer, and sums up on the whole 
in favour of the overhead wire system. Those 
however who consider the terrible way in which 
cities are disfigured, as many of the United States 
cities are by the continual multiplication of 
systems of overhead wires, may well be inclined 
to pause before accepting the recommendation of 
a system which involves such results on the 
appearance of a city, not to speak of the many 
dangers and inconveniences resulting from the 
employment of such a system. Sir Douglas 
Fox then touched on the subject of the 
great modern improvements in ventilation, 
especially in regard to tunnels; a subject 
which has recently been much discussed in 
regard to the Metropolitan Railway. As an 
example of what may be done to improve the 
condition of a railway tunnel, he instanced the 
case of the Pracchia tunnel on the Fiorence and 
Bologna Railway. “he length of the tunnel is 
1,900 metres, or about 2,060 yards; it is for a 
single line, and is on a gradient of 1 in 40. 
When the wind was blowing in at the lower end, 
the steam and smoke of an ascending train 
travelled concurrently with the train, thus pro- 
ducing a state of affairs almost unimaginable 
except to those engaged in working the traffic. 
Owing to the height of the Apennines above the 
tunnel, ventilating shafts are impracticable; but 
it occurred to Signor Saccardo that, by blowing 
air by means of a fan into the mouth of the 
tunnel, through the annular space which exists 
between the inside of the tunnel arch and the 
outside of the traffic gauge, a sufficient current 
might be produced to greatly ameliorate the state 
of things. The results, we are told, have been 
most satisfactory, the tunnel, which was formerly 


EE 
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almost dangerous, under certain conditions of 
weather, being now kept cool and fresh, with but 
a small expenditure of power. 

In regard to the construction of tunnels gene- 
rally, Sir Douglas Fox observed that the great 
improvements in sub-aqueous tunnelling can be 
clearly recognised from the fact that the Thames 
Tunnel cost 1,150/. per lineal yard, whilst the 
Blackwall Tunnel, consisting of iron lined with 
concrete, and of 25 ft. internal diameter, has, by 
means of Greathead’s shield and grouting 
machine, been driven from shaft to shaft, a dis- 
tance of 754 yds., for 375/. per yard. Tunnels 
have now been successfully constructed through 
the most difficult strata, such as water-bearing 
silt, sand and gravel, and, by the use of grouting 
under pressure, subsidence can almost entirely be 
avoided, thus rendering the piercing of the sub- 
strata of towns, underneath property without 
damaging it, a simple oferation ; and opening up 
to practical consideration many most important 
lines of communication hitherto considered out of 
the question. On the other hand, very little 
improvement has taken place in the mode of con- 
structing tunnels in ordinary ground, since the 
early days of railways. The engineers and con- 
tractors of those days adopted systems of timber- 
ing and construction which have not been 
surpassed. The modern engineer is, however, 
greatly assisted by the possibility of using Brindle 
bricks of great strength to resist pressure, com- 
bined with quick-setting Portland cement, by the 
great improvements which have taken place in 
pumping machinery, and by the use of the electric 
light during construction. 

After referring to the necessity for larger 
terminal stations for our great railways, a 
necessity which every-day observation must force 
on the consideration of all travellers, Sir Douglas 
Fox proceeded to consider the question of 
‘‘ Light” Railways, leaning to the view which 
we think is the common-sense one, that light 
railways of narrow gauge, which cannot connect 
with the ordinary railway, will be but a very 
doubtful advantage, and that the assistance to 
local traffic which they have been expected to fur- 
nish may be much more hopefully looked for from 
motor cars, so soon as they can be improved in 
construction and working, those at present offered 
to the public being ugly in appearance, noisy, 
difficult to s'eer and work ; but he considers that 
with improvements in these respects there is a 
future for the motor car, more especially as it is 
calculated that two-thirds of the present wear 
and tear of roads is caused by horses, and one- 
third only by wheels. 

Mr. Arthur Evans’s rather diffuse address to 
the Anthropological Section touches to some 
extent on the subject of ancient art, especially in 
regard to the widespread prevalence of the spiral 
form in decoration, which he considers implies a 
connexion between countries and ages generally 
regarded as independent of one another. The 
prevalence of this ornament in Irish work does 
not necessarily imply a Scandinavian origin. 
‘In Sardinia there is evidence of the former 
existence of monuments of Mycenzan architec- 
ture in which the chevron the lozenge and spiral 
might have been seen associated as in Ireland ; 
and it has long been Mr. Evans’s conviction 
that ‘‘the .Egean spiral system itself must be 
regarded as an offshoot from that of ancient 
Egypt, which as a decorative motive on scarabs 
goe: back, as Professor Petrie has shown, 
to the fourth dynasty. . . . But the important 
feature to observe is that here, as in the case of 
the early A.gean examples, the original material 
on which the spiral ornament appears is stone, 
and that, so far from being derived from an 
advanced type of metal work, it goes back in 
Egypt to a time when metal was hardly known, 
and he adds that the appearance of this early 
Egean ornament would be found to lead to the 
demonstration of a direct intercourse between the 
Greek islands and Egypt at least a thousand 
years earlier than has hitherto been allowed. The 
question suggests itself to us whether there are 
not certain simple forms of ornament, of which 
the spiral is one and the various forms of the 
Greek fret another, which are evolved, in slightly 
different forms, by many nations at a certain early 
stage of culture, and whether their recurrence 
does not point to an a more universal than 
pecial to an icular race. 

§ In ~ in bp hoe Science Section on Saturday, 
the subject of *‘ Metric Measures and our 

System ” was treated in a paper by Mr. Frederick 
Toms, who thought that the public would have 
to accommodate itself to a new system of weights 
and measures, and that the metric system would 
before long be legalised. But the system had 
defects as well as advantages; admirable as it 
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was for scientific purposes and e commercial | very early sign for a place of assembly or a 
transactions, it <n well = for the | festival is the view of a building with the roof 
small transactions of life. In France the want of | propped up in the middle by such a pole. In 
the old subdivisions had proved to be a source later times this became the source of a strange 
of great inconvenience. In this country, if a form of column, which has never been ex- 
new code were compiled, there would be no need | plained until compared with the primitive 
to sweep away the method now in force, as the tent pole hieroglyph. Another support is 
two systems might be combined. Endless con-| derived apparently from the bundle of reeds 
fusion would be sure to result from an attempt | tied firmly together near the top, and plas- 
to compel the untaught population to use tenths | tered over with the Nile mud. hat 
and hundredths of a kilogramme or dekalitre| such a pillar will bear a great weight may 
instead of following the ancient practice of deal- | be seen by the side of every canal in Egpyt. And 
ing in pounds and ounces, quarts and pints. even more advanced forms were known. The 
His view did not meet with much support in the | fluted column was familiar, and became the 
discussion, some speakers wishing for a com- regular sign for the very early city of Heliopolis, 
pulsory adoption of the metric system at a fixed probably the earliest city whose origin we can 
date, others, among whom was Sir F. Bramwell, | guess at, far older than the Egyptian Monarchy. 
urging that the metric system was not so easy as | Such a city would have a sign so soon as writing 
it was thought to be, and that in many transac- | was begun, and that sign is the sixteen-sided 
tions there was often risk of error from accidental fluted column with a tapering shaft. Thus that 
misplacing of the decimal point. Our feeling isin | form is carried back into the unlettered ages 
favour of either leaving it alone or introducing which we cannot hope to touch with any con- 
the decimal system entirely, but there is no doubt tinuous record. And not only was the column 


that we are yet rather far from being ready for so 
drastic a reform. The French system of money 
calculation by decimal proportions is certainly 
easier and readier than ours, but it would take a 


used, but also the abacus and the grouping in a 
portico. Thus we see that in Egypt all the prin- 
cipal features of architecture, which lived through 
4,000 years of history, were devised and used by 


long time to persuade the less educated portion of | the man before writing.” This remark, no doubt, 
the public to think so. | will be welcomed by tne modern school of critics 

On Monday the Anthropology Section attracted who consider that all the failures in modern archi- 

a large audience. Among the papers read was tecture arise from drawing. All thisis interesting 
one by Dr. Gladstone on ‘the transition from | and suggestive; whether it proves anything is 
pure copper to bronze made with tin,” in which he | another question. 
traced the stages in the efforts to procurea harder| The suggestion made by Professor Petrie at 
metal than copper. He stated that Professor another meeting, for the establishment of a great 
Flinders Petrie had found a bronze bar at Medum, | ethnological storehouse for all the records found 
in Egypt, in one of the small tombs belonging to | which relate to the history of the race, is a grand 
the fourth or fifth dynasty. Bronze came idea, but the practical difficulty in carrying it out 
gradually to have 10 per cent. of copper. The (or one of the difficulties) will be that which was 
brass of the early Israelitish period of the Bible | pointed out by one speaker, that in the present 
was bronze. The immense amount of bronze condition of scientific patriotism the discoverers 
used in ancient times, 5,000 years ago, was | of one country will not send their specimens to 
astounding. The question as to where this large | a museum in another country, and till the days 
amount of tia was obtained was still unsolved. of ‘* The parliament of man, the federation of the 
Dr. Montelivs doubted whether the bronze bar world,” we fear that difficulty will be insuperable. 
found by Professor Petrie belonged to the tomb, The papers read before the section devoted to 
where it was found, for that would mean that Geology were not of much interest, hardly anything 
bronze was used in the fourth or fifth dynasty. | novel was announced, and the communications 
He knew no instance of the use of bronze con- generally were far below the standard. The 
taining 9 or 10 per cent. of copper before President, Mr. J. E. Marr, F.R.S., of Cam- 
2,000 B.C, bridge, in his address passed in brief review 
T he evening discourse on Monday by Professor several branches of the science, which informa- 
Flinders Petrie was a most remarkable one, tion might well have been obtained from any of 
though we cannot say how it came to be delivered | the text-books of geology. Amongst the more 
at the British Association for the advancement | important questions yet remaining to be solved 
of science, for it was rather an asthetic or | were the relation of river-systems to groups of 
philosophical paper than a scientific one. The | faults, the history of sediments, coral reefs, and 
subject was “‘ Man before writing,” and the main | coal seams, the character of deep-sea deposits, the 
tendency of it was to imply that writing had been connexion between movements of the earth’s 
overrated as a medium of the expression of | crust and volcanic phenomena, the explanation of 
thought, and that early art before writing was | changes of climate in the past, and the origin of 
more free, more genuine and more significant | crystalline schists. It seems to us that Mr. Marr 
than after writing was introduced. Thisis ofcourse | might well have added to this list questions 
an immense subject, on which volumes almost | relating to the economic aspect of the science, 
might be written, and we are inclined to think | more particularly in reference to the movement of 
that Professor Petrie has been carried much too far | underground water, evaporation, and water-supply 
by the interest which his own special researches | generally ; at the present moment it is highly 
have led him to take in the art of non-writing | desirable that searching investigation on these 
peoples. He even wishes to place archaic | heads should be made. 
Greek art higher than that of the Periclean| On Friday Sir W. Dawson contriduted a paper 
period. He says that when we look at the on pre-Cambrian fossils, which was singularly 
orilliant work of the Mycenzean age of Greece, we | inopportune now that the so-called fossils found 
there see the expression of the mind in closest in the pre-Cambrian of Brittany are shown not 
touch with nature, as in the subjects on the | to be of organic origin. He exhorted geologists 
Vaphio cups which he places at 1,200 B.C. |to “pay more attention to the older rocks,” 
‘Perhaps some will say that because these with the Utopian idea of reaching backward 
works are found on Greek soil therefore they are |to the actual beginning of life on our planet. 
altogether an exception. But, set them by the; Mr. G. H. Morton read a paper on the 
side of any later work in the literary age of range of species in the Carboniferous Lime- 
Greece. Not a single piece of the same small stone, which should prove useful provided 
size can be said to exceed their artistic skill and the species are correctly identified. Mr. 
nobleness ; and though large sculptures on ten or E. B, Wethered, who is still at work on the 
twenty times the scale may be more elaborated, extremely minute tubular bodies which he believes 
it is questionable if any—even the struggles of | were instrumental in forming oolite granules, 
the centaurs and Lapithe—appeal more truly to | made a communication on the results of a micro- 
nature and to the glory of action.” | Scopic examination of limestones, showing the 

On this we observe that modern artists do not | occurrence and importance of minute organisms 
consider the Centaur and Lapithz sculptures by | in building up rocks, It may be remembered that 
any means the best work of the great period of Mr. Wethered has done much in the micro- 
Greek sculpture, so that Professor Petrie’s argu- | investigation of limestones, many of which are 
ment is somewhat incomplete- Some of his | used for building purposes, We tb referred to 
suggestions in regard to si derived from archi- | his investigations on more than one occasion in 
tectural construction are interesting. The great | our columns. 
feature of architecture the column, he observes, | +~<—4, 
was settled before the rise of writing. COMPE1ITIONS. 

“The tezt-pole column is one of the most} THe LysaGHT MEMORIAL, WOLVERHAMP- 
elementary signs, that for the idea of ‘greatness,’ | ron. —The successful competitor in the designing 
the long pole being, as all tent-dwellers will of the clock and tower which is to constitute this 
remnants the great encumbrance in moving, | memorial is Mr. Joseph Lavender, of Wolver- 
ny and more in the way than anything else. | hampton, and the ft is to be carried out 

hat this is the tent pole is evident from its| Mr. Lovatt, builder, of that town. The cloc 
pointed bottom, different to any column; and a | will be made by Messrs, Smith & Son, of Derby. 
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HARTSHILL QUARTZITE ROAD 
METAL. 

THE value of quartzite for macadamisin 

es is becoming more and more appreciate! as 
its powers of endurance on roads of medium 
traffic are tested. The rock is comparative! 
rare in this country, and is raised principally 
in the neighbourhood of Nuneaton, in Warwick. 
shire. To the north-west of that town a 
range of hills runs for about three miles 
in which occurs what is known to the geologist 
as the Hartshill quartzite. The quartzite js 
much cut up by igneous rocks denominated 
**diorite ” on the official geological survey map 
of the district, but which appear on close inspec. 
tion to be a number of different kinds of igneous 
rocks, some of them by no means diorites ; the 
bulk of them are regarded as nuisances by the 
quarry-owners for the simple reason that they 
interfere with the regular working of the quarries 
and too often represent useless material that has 
to be removed at much expense in developing the 
quartzite. 

The intercalation of these igneous masses 
necessarily interferes with the quality of the 
quartzite at and about the junctions between the 
two rocks. Every care, however, is taken to 
select the stone, as we know from persona! 
inspection. But, as in other quarrying districts, 
there are several qualities, one of the poorest of 
which contained much ‘‘ bastard” stone of little 
or no use for roads. 

The best Hartshill quartzite is a light pink- 

coloured stone, exceedingly compact, and break- 
ing with a hackly or semi-conchoidal fracture. It 
is full of blind, short joints, the feces of which 
are covered by a thin film of a ferruginous 
mineral, Examined under the microscope the 
stone is seen to be made up almost entirely of 
quartz grains which, judging from their optical 
properties, have been subjected to enormous 
pressure, and they are partially agglutinated. 
Here and there specks of ferruginous maiter 
appear and these are primarily respensible for the 
tint of the stone. With the few other (accessory) 
minerals that cccur we need not concern our- 
selves, as they have no practical bearing on the 
value of the stone as road metal. 
The inferior grades of Martshill quartzite 
are not so compact, and earthy ferruginous 
matter is very common. In a rough way the 
fracture of the stone sufficiently indicates the 
difference in structure and composition. The 
quartz grains are frequently, but locally, bound 
together by the deposition of secondary quartz. 

The itowing is the chemical composition of 
some Hartshill stones :— 


IL Ill. 


SHOR isis civvcko tes 
Alumina 


Volatile matter.. 
Potash and soda 
Water, &c. ...... 


Analysis No. 1 refers to stone from the 
Hartshill Granite Quarries, Atherstone. It 
indicates that the material is very pure, and com- 
posed almost entirely of silica. The small pro- 
portion of alumina, taken together with the iron 
oxide, found in all the stones, is apparently due 
to the presence of decomposed felspathic matter. 

Analysis No. 2 is the result on samples of the 
quartzite from Windmill Hill Granite (Juarmes, 
Nuneaton. The analyst remarks that this 
material is made of closely-packed angular grains 
of white quartz, with a small quanti'y of — 
material, probably disintegrated felspar, the = a 
being cemented into a rock by a secondary 
deposit of silica. 

mt at No. 3 results from a sample of = 
from Tuttle Hill Quarries, Nuneaton, and oes 
not appear to refer to a pure quartzite. We _ 
unable to understand this analysis, as during oe 
inspection of the quarries we observed that ! “a 
stone was as much a quartzite as others in ro 
neighbourhood. The analyst states that | : 
results were from a sample which “we 
mixture of basalt and quartzitic granite, fi 
which we conclude that he is not very eo 
with the science of petrology, and we are at — 
to comprehend what the sample really ters bulk 
give the results for what they are worth ; t eo ‘ 
of the stone sent from the quarries 1s Cet 
quartzite, though a dark green igneous 10° 
also exploited. : 

The specif c gravity of the three kinds of = 
referred to are respectively as ange “7 
2°641, 2°680, and 2°80. The value 





gravity in these cases comes out very clearly; the 
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lighser the stone the greater its ** covering power : 
on roads per ton, but specific gravity is no index, 
er se, of — : : 

The strength of Hartshill quartzite must vary 
ronsiderably, following the different qualities, 
bat the results on such material are always 
nyh. On one of the best stoues in the district 
the crushing strain was found to be 24,692 lbs. per 
inch. 
eel to the durability of the stone we 
must remember that all rocks that are made up 
almost entirely of silica, and are very compact, 
must be durable, At the same time they are 
usually brittle. The circumstance that the Harts- 
hill stones contain alumina and ferruginous 
matter lessens the probability of their being too 
brittle to make good road stone. A great deal 
depends on the preparation of the broken stone. 
We do not desire to enter into the questionof hand- 
broken versus machine-broken macadam ; but we 
should point out that long, thin, splintery pieces 
of quartzite are not calculated to withstand heavy 
traffic. The stone should, as far as possible, be 
cubical; whether cubes of quartzite may or may 
not be capable of being produced by machinery 
we leave to the consideration of certain quarry- 
owners in the district, but we may draw the 
attention of surveyors to the point. 

In conclusion, we must protest against this 
material being called granite; it is no more a 
granite than it is a slate or limestone. 


—_ << 
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ARCHA/OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SocieTy.—An 
excursion was made by this Society on the 16th 
inst. to Mount Grace Priory, near Northallerton, 
where excavations are being made for the Society 
by Mr. W. H.St. John Hope, who conducted the 
party over the ruins. He stated that though the 
Priory of Mount Grace was founded in 1397 by 
Thos. Holland, Duke of Surrey, for monks of the 
Carthusian order, and dedicated in honour of the 
Assumption of Our Lady and St. Michael, yet it 
was only partly built at the founder’s death, and 
was not completed until the ratification of the 
foundation by Henry VI., in 1440-1. It was 
suppressed in December, 1539, when pensions 
were assigned to the prior, John Wilson, who 
also received the house and chapel called 
Le Mounte, The ruins of this still remain 
on the top of the hill behind the Priory. 
Since the visit of the Society in 1882, the ruins of 
the Priory have been almost entirely freed from 
ivy and other plants, and during the spring of the 
present year the excavations carried out by Mr. 
Brown and himself had brought to light a number 
of interesting features, The eastern part of the 
church has been cleared out, disclosing the base 
of the high altar, and on the south side of the 
choir had been uncovered the walls of a side 
chapel containing the bases of a tomb and two 
altars. The chapter-house had also been found 
and cleared, and the sacristan’s house identified 
and partly excavated. Some interesting remains 
have also been opened up to the west of the 
church, and three of the houses on the north of 
the great cloister freed from the accumulated 
rubbish, Much more, however, remained to be 
cone, A number of members then went up to 
St, John’s Chapel, after which the Ladyes’ Well 
Was inspected ; a visit to the Mount terminated 
the exeursion. 

_ Tue Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SocrETY. — 
rte members of this Society visited Horn- 
je « 7, 12th inst. for the purpose of ex- 
- ng the village church. The vicar, the Rev. 

» Johnson, pointed out several interesting 
foun The tomb still remains of William 
pe off, who placed the spire on the tower of the 

urch, and to whom, it is related, the chancel 
ep ts existence, It narrowly escaped destruc- 
je to make way for choir stalls when the church 
was last restored, As it is, the brasses are covered 
ke by the top slab being upside down. In a 
5, wow near by are some ) Bs nome of old glass, 
mone piece of which there is a figure of a king 
seated, believed to represent Edward the Con- 





etesentative of the union of i 

Ps an, Henry or Sele. wean the 
- renovated, urret is a smal 
poe of William Wykeham, 4 . ted builder 
t the church, sitting in his epi robes, with 


is hand 


Mr. Tilden, rector, being in attendance. Here | gas 


- Wilson read a short Although 
aan the church has ban veal; pea 
me Norman remains, Near the chancel is 


— 





the monument of Sir James Esdale, who was a 
Lord Mayor of London, and built most of the 
houses in the neighbourhood. The font was given 
in 1730 by one of the Branfills. After a visit to the 
rectory house and grounds the meeting termi- 
nated. 

THE CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 
ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—The autumn meeting of this Society was held 
at Coniston and Broughton-in-Furness on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 16th and 17th inst, 
On Wednesday Coniston Old Hall, the ancient 
seat of the Flemings, was inspected, and Mr. 
Collingwood read a paper, by Mr. H. Swainson 
Cooper, of Hawkshead, on this subject. It 
appeared that the Flemings resided at this hall 
until 1681, when Sir Daniel Fleming, the anti- 
quary, removed the seat of his family to Rydal, 
which came into his possession from Sir — 
de Lancaster. The hall is now used as a farm- 
house, and, although much modernised, possesses 
great antiquarian interest. The party then 
drove to Torver, where the Rector, the Kev. T. 
Ellwood, read a paper on the ancient church at 
that place, which dates back to 1127, when it 
was achapelry under Ulverston, 16 miles away. 
The chief interest was the inspection of a deed 
issued by Archbishop Cranmer, to which was 
affixed his seal giving the people of Torver the 
right to bury at this place. A further drive 
brought the party to the shores of Coniston Lake, 
from which boats were taken to Peel Island, 
where Mr. Collingwood has lately been busy ex- 
cavating. He explained that he had found 
foundations of walls indicating occupation of the 
island at a remote period. The masonry was of 
a rude character, but proof was afforded that 
the place had been utilised as a peel or strong- 
hold, probably a safe place in troublesome 


times. The excavations bad disclosed a great 
deal of charcoal, slag, nails, and pottery 
of an early medieval type. Passing up 


the lake in the steam gondola the members 
were shown the site of four bloomeries, 
where iron was smelted from Furness ores 
by means of the coppice woods surrounding 
the place, which were turned into charcoal 
Thursday's excursions embraced a visit to 
Broughton-in-Furness and the Druidical circle at 
Swinside in Cumberland. Afterwards Broughton 
Tower was seen and a communication on the 
subject was made by Mr. J. Fell. The Kev. F. 
A. Malleson, vicar, read a paper on Broughton 
Church, and the meeting was brought to a close. 


—_ 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


BELFAST MECHANICAL AND ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION.-—The members of this Association 
paid a visit to the Belfast Corporation Gasworks 
on Saturday, the 12th inst., with the object of 
—— the working of the water-gas plant. 
Mr. Stelfox received the visitors, and explained 
the process. First, coke is piled into a generator, 
ignited, and raised to a high temperature, the 
products passing over into a second vessel called 
a carburetter, at the entrance to which air is 
admitted to assist the combustion. The resultant 
gases then pass into a third vessel, or superheater, 
where air can also be admitted, if necessary, to 
complete the combustion. The final products 
pass through a stack valve into the atmosphere. 
This completes the first part of the process, 
which is known as *‘ blowing,” and is simply to 
get up the heat necessary for the second part of 
the process. The carburetter and superheater 
are filled with chequer work of fire-brick, and 
when the temperature reaches about 1,700 deg., 
Fahr., gas making, or “‘running,” is started. The 
blast is shut off, the stack valve closed, and steam 
at about roolbs. pressure is admitted to the 
generator, and, passing through the hot coke, is 
delivered into the carburetter asa gas which has 
no illuminating value, but high heating power. 
Entering the carburetter, it is met by a charge of 
petroleum oil, which is at once vapourised and 
picked up by the non-illuminating water gas, and 
the mixture coming in contact with the hot brick- 
work, the complete ‘‘cracking” orgasification of the 
oil is effected. This carburetted water gas is after- 
wards cooled and purified the same as ordinary gas. 
Proceeding to the working platform of the two 
sets of water-gas plant at present in operation, 
the members were able to compare it with the 
ordinary coal-gas plant. Leaving this house the 
following places were visited in turn :—The 
boiler-house, where there are two boilers fired 
with a tar oil, which is a by-product of the water 
; the blast engines, exhausters, and a 
small nennie oS which has spiral 
guides instead of the ordinary vertical type, into 








which the water-gas is first delivered, owing to 


the process of making being intermittent. In 
the new boiler-house there are four water-tube 
boilers arranged so that they may be fired either 
with tar oil or ordinary fuel. In the engine-house 
are six sets of engines and blowers. The new 
plant consists of four complete sets, each capable 
of producing one million cubic feet per day. The 
retort-houses, condensers, and purifiers in con- 
nexion with the coal-gas plant were also 
examined ; and after the usual votes of thanks the 
visit ended. 


—_ 
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AWARDS AT THE NEWCASTLE 
SANITARY EXHIBITION. 


_WE give here the majority of the awards 
given at the Sanitary Exhibition at Newcastle, 
from the Official Report, omitting those which 
are not of special interest to the readers of this 
journal, 

Silver Medals. 


Davis Gas Stove Co, London.—Enamelled 
‘* Metropolitan" Gas Kitchener. 

J. Defries & Sons, London.—(1) Geneste Herscher 
Saturated Steam Disinfector; (2) Non-pressure 
Filters with Rapid Output. 

The Expanded Metal Co., London.—Expanded 
Metal. ; 

Bronze Medals, 


Albion Clay Company, Burton-on-Trent.—Sykes’ 
Deep Seal Gullies, 

Barnett, Rowland, 

lant. 

Bowes, Scott, & Western, London.—(1) Corbelled 
Glazed Lavatory Basin; (2) Automatic Flushing 
Grease Trap. 

British Sanitary Company, Glasgow. — Earth- 
closet. 

The ‘‘ Cannon” 
The ‘‘ Hercules” 
Cast Iron. 

John Carr & Sons, North Shields-on-Tyne.—(r) 
Enamelled and Decorated Fireclay Tiles ; (2) Cane 
Glazed Sinks. ; 

The Cordelova Co., Edinburgh.—Cordelova Wall 
Coverings. 

Crozier, Stephens, & Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
—Glass with Embedded Wire. 

]. Defries & Son, London.—Indicator of Carbonic 
Acid Gas in Air. 

Elswick Court Marble Works Co., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.—‘* Hotspur " Ranges (Cooking). 

Emley & Sons, Limited, New castle.—(1) Welded 
Conical Boiler; (2) Teale's Well Fire; (3) ‘‘ Neville 
Cooking Range with Baking Oven. 3 

Evered & Co., London.—* Eveflus” Water Waste 
Preventer. 

W. C. Gibson & Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
White Enamelled Fireclay Sinks. 

Wm. Harriman & Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — 
(x) White Glazed Sinks ; (2) Barron s Channel-bends 
with room to receive sey y bbe PR ae = 

George J. Hutchings, London. —Stea' 

Wm A sb me & , any Wortley, Leeds.—Salt 

lazed Sinks. s : 

r George Jennings, London. —Hot and Cold Water 
Mixer, with Indicating Thermometer. ‘ 

John Jones, ae ey 1 ) oe = ‘eee (2) 
Improved Expandin rain Stopper. ‘ 

T Gee, Kinley, Sendertand. —Smoke Machine for 

sting Drains. 
yer Steel Works, Hunslet, Leeds.—Girder 
Flange Bar. ; 

Sanitation Improvement Co., W overhampton.— 

day's Stafford Closet. 2 ia ee 
‘Shanks & Co., Barrhead.—(r) “ Fin de Siecle 
Bath, with ‘‘ Modern” Waste; (2) Urinals with 
Enamelled Fireclay Backs for Automatic Flushing. 

Smokeless Fire Co., London.—Smoke Consuming 

‘ooking Range. 

ey. Walker & Son, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—{ t) 

Bowes’ Well Fire ; (2) — and Draught 
r attached to Eagle Range. ’ 

Pine Wilson and Sons, Leeds.—Canopy Gas 


Stoves. 


& Co.—Electric Lighting 


Hollow-ware Co., Bilston.—(1) 
Gas Cooker; (2) Enamelling 


Exhibits selected for practical trial, 


Richard Clarke & Co., Heckmondwike.— 
2 Eureka * lead encased Block Tin Water Pipe. 
G. & F, Couzens, Cardiff.—Tidal Valve Inter- 
tor. Q 
Cetin. Stephens & Co., Newestesiey = 
's Valve. fi venting the waste iter. 
Jute tries aig London.—({1) bein Gas 
- (2) Current Steam Disinfector. 
ga & Son, Burnley.—(t) Ten Gallon 
(2) Twenty Gallon Auto- 


Underground Tipper ; 
matic Pushing Tank: (3) Ten Gallon Overhead 


orale & =a “ioenteed, Newcastle. —Incandes- 
oC oe ic ae — Bi 
The Horstall Refuse Furnace Se pg —Model 
au ionlegs 1 London.—(t) Siphonic Closet, 





i Waste Preventing Supply Valve; (2) 
Siphonic Closet with Waste Preventing Overflow 
Regulating Supply Valve, 
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Jeyes “Sanitary Compounds Co., London.—/1) 
Teves’ Preparations ; (2) Jeyes’ Fluid. 

““Tohn Jones, London. fr) Ball Valves; (2) 
Stopper to Clearing Arm of Intercepting Trap ; (3) 
‘Sydney Water Waste Preventer. 

“Loco” Draining Apparatus Co., Manchester.— 
“Toco Lavatory Basin, with Self-fiashing Overflow 
Pine. 

North - Fastern Glazed Brick and Tile Co., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. —-Opalite, 

Shanks & Co., Barrhead. —(1) Instantaneons 
Water-heaters ; (2) Simple “‘ Barrhead" Siphonic 
Ctoset. 

fames Stott & Co., Oldham.—‘' Stott Thorp” 
Reflex Light and Ventilating Sun Burner; (2) The 
Stott Gas Governor; (3) The ‘Stott’ Power 
Driver and Electric Air Propellers. 

Phresh Disinfector Co,, Chelmsford.—/1) Port- 
able Disinfecting Apparatus; (2) Thresh Current 
Steam and Disintecting Apparatus. 

The Torpedo Ventilator Co., Sheffield. — (1) 
Torpedo Ventilator, Upright Pattern ; (2) T 
Ventilator for Ships ; (3) Torpedo Ventilator for Soil- 
pipes and Railway Carriages. 

Henry Walker & Son, Newcastle.—Connel's Flue 
Ventilator. 

H. Watson & Sons, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—(1) 
Trott's Bib Valves ; (2) Judge's Self-Closing Spring- 
less Water Tap ; (3) Lord Kelvin's Bib-valve. 


—_ 
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Correspondence. 


70 the Bditer of Tou Bouttpgn. 
BELFAST MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Str,—It is to be hoped that architects will 
hesitate to take part in the above competition, or 
im any competition where the conditions are 
objectionable. 

If travelling expenses are not allowed, either it 
is @ foregone conclusion that the work will be 
carried out by a local architect or the committee 
do not appreciate the amount of personal super- 
vision requisite to ensure a satisfactory resuit. 

The amount of the commission may appear 
large, but the working expenses spread over a 
long period would be heavy, and it is a pity fora 
committee in work of such importance to begrudge 
the cost of ample supervision. 

They may obtain good materials and sound 
workmanship with the aid of a ‘Clerk of 
Works,” but beyond these most necessary 
matters there are the hundred and one small 
difficulties which have to be considered on the 
spot, and the rectification of the unforeseen, 
though possible, variations which the ingenious 
mind of the workman (even where devoid of 
Irish humour) contrives to evolve from the 
clearest of working drawings. 

if these errors are not detected at once, it may 
be impossible, or too costly, to alter them later 
on, and the artistic merit of the work is apt to be 
ruined, 

As you, sir, have rightly pointed out, the 
above conditions are prejudicial, and are apt to 
form precedents. Surely the Competitions Com- 
mittee should greater powers, and do 
something more than privately and humbly 
protest. 

If the Institute is to increase in numbers it 
must earn the respect of the profession generally 
by prompt and determined action in all such 
matters. By safeguarding the interests of the 
profession it will win popularity and find loyal 
support. JouHN BELCHER. 





YORK WATER-GATE AND NICHOLAS 
STONE. 


Sir,—By the courtesy of Mr. Birch, F.S.A., the 
Curator, lam enabled to send you an extract from 
the Stone account-book (Soane Museum) cited in 
your issue of September 19 :— 


‘*Some of the most Eminentt Workes that my Uncle 
Mr. Nickcolas Stone Senior did in England in Holland 
and Scottland— 

The Banqueting Roome atte Whitehall. 

The Chappell at St. James House now Standing. 

he Staires and Water-gate atte Sumerset House. Hee 
made the Fingure Nilus and Mr. Kerne the Other. . . . 

That Noble Portico hee built at the West End of St. 
Paules Chirche. Mr. Inigo Jones his desine and Mr. 
Stones Care in performing the worke. 

The Water-Gate att Yorke house hee desined and built 
and the Right hand Lion hee did frontting the Thames. 
Mr. Kearne a Jarman his brother by maring his sister did 
the Shee Lion. [They are both he-lions]. 

Gould Smithes hall in Foster Lane hee desined and 
built... . [? by Jarmanl. 

_ The Noble Fronttispeece with Tuisted Collums hee de- 
sined and built att St. Marys Churche att Oxford. 

In the same yeare hee desined Cornbury house in Oxford 


here, 


Then, | in Vertue's hand, is—‘‘ writ by Charles 


THE BUILDER. 


York House or its wat ; he uses “‘ made” or 
*“ set up,” or ‘agreed for,” for all but one item— 

In 163 Agreed with the Right Honbl. Lord Earell of 
Danby for to mak 3 ston gattes in to the phiseck garden 
prorat § : and to desine a new hows for him at Corenb 
in oxfordsheer, and to de Ruckt the workmen and mak all 
thar. I was tharin 2 years 33 times and my covenant of 
acord with his lordp was ad _*< es 
The book is one of four—of MS. matter, accounts, 
sketches, &c.—relating to the Stones, bought at the 
sale of G. Vertue's by James Paine the elder, 
architect, whose book-plate they contain. Soane 
purchased them for 34/. 15s. There are entries by 
Vertue, Stokes, and others. In one is a sheet 
written by Inigo Jones, February 26, 1632, con- 
cerning measurements of the Queen's Chapel, 
Somerset House, D. M. 


SEWAGE FARMS. 
Srr,—I have just returned from abroad, and am 





orpedo| glad to observe you have been good enough to 


status of S Irrigation in Europe and America." 
As I was, unfortunately, ted through indis- 
ition from being present at the Newcastle-upon- 
yne Congress, I had no opportunity of taking part 
in the discussion; and, with a view to prevent 
mistakes being made, I shall be glad if you will 
publish the following lines. 
It would altogether be a serious mistake to assume 
that the system of drainage employed on the 
Leicester Sewage Farm—of utilising the drainage 
from the uplands for the irrigation of the lower 
lands—was new or original, or for the first time 
employed ; on'the contrary, this principle is almost 
as old as the hills on which the Beaumont Leys 
Farm is situated. 

It goes without saying, that after the sewage bas 
been raised nearly 200 ft. on to Beaumont Leys—an 
operation involving an outlay of 3,759/. 10s. 3d. in 
the twelve months ending March 31 last—it ought 
not to be allowed to escape to the bottom of the 
steep slopes in an unpurified condition, where it 
might bave to be raised again for further treatment. 
It is, therefore, but common sense that where the 
levels admit of such a course, the sewage, if not 
sufficiently purified on the top levels, should be run 

in on land on the lower levels. 

This is such an elementary consideration, that we 
cannot be surprised to find that this principle of 
irrigating lower lands with the effluent from the 
lands higher up the slope has been empioyed by the 
earliest hydraulic engineers in very ancient times. 

Since these very remote times the principle has 
frequently been made use of, and it is, perhaps, but 
correct to say that to-day it is considered of such 
ordinary occurrence that no special mention is made 
of it; just as little as we are now surprised to hear 
that sewage is pumped to the top of a hill. 

Concerning sewage farms, it is, of course, well- 
known that Mr. Baldwin Latham established this 
system for Rugby about 1865, and that Messrs. 
Crimp and Snook have employed it at the Wimble- 
don Farm since 1880. 

It must, however, not be forgotten that this 
method consists only in the application of pbysical 
laws, and is, consequently, in the purification of the 
sewage, only a means to the end, not the end itself. 
It would, therefore, be wrong to say this method 
purifies the sewage. We now know that the process 
of mineralising organic waste matters is, in the 
main, a biological one, which is most actively 
carried out in the pores of the soil near the surface, 
and not in dark conduits such as drain-pipes, &c. 

In my opinion, therefore, the method of leading 
the effiuent from the upper slopes for further treat- 
ment on to the lower slopes plays only a subordinate 
part in the purification of the sewage, the chief part 
in the successful purification being without doubt 
played by the careful management, and for this the 
town of Leicester owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Sir Thomas Wright, Mr. Alderman Collins, the 
Sewage Farm Committee and Mr. Thurston, the 
bailiff. Had it not been for the untiring energy of 
Sir Thomas Wright and the never-failing zeal ot Mr. 
Alderman Collins, the farm would not be the success 
which it is now generally admitted to be. 

H. ALFRED ROECHLING, 

Leicester, September 21, 


SANITARY CONDITION OF 
UNOCCUPIED HOUSES, 


Sir,—In the interest of public health, notwith- 
standing the strict sanitary laws, there seems to be a 
point up to the present entirely overlooked ; that is, 
unoccupied premises. 

Not only is this the care with London, but with 
every place. as far as I can speak, that I have been 
brought in contact with in following my vocation. 

_ Premises become empty, and until they are occu- 
pied again (in a great number of instances they run 
into months and years) the closet and other traps, 
including interceptors, have no water passin 
through them, unless by accident some individual’ 
as an intending tenant or , pulls the lever 
of a water waste preventer (if the water is still on, or 
the main cistern not emptied) the traps are all empty 
through evaporation. Should they be standing 


notice in Sewage Irie my paper on ‘‘ The present 





Stoakes.” The account-book includes Stone's list 
of his works and receipts. He does not mention 


with water, it becomes fully charged with im- 
purities ; when it ceases to act as a seal, and is as 
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bad and injurious to any one who is looki 

the premises as if there were no traps; and ware 
houses being often closed up, the air become, 
thoroughly saturated with sewer gas, 

House agents I blame very much for this, as y 
most cases properties are placed in their hands, and 
they should see the traps are frequently flushed and 
charged with clean water; the more so as many of 
them aspire to be architects, surveyors, sanitary 
ones , and builders also. They should be com. 
pelled by law to flush all drains at least twice per 


Only a short time ieee, in London, I was in. 

specting some property for the necessary repairs, 
I had to leave the premises without faichion on 
account of the overpowering atmosphere ; and this 
. ae one of the many similar experiences | have 
nad, 

It seems a necessary duty of all agents or 
others interested in property to secure adequate ven. 
tilation while keeping all the windows sufficiently 
closed to guard against bad weather. 

I am not at all delicate, but I certainly think some. 
thing ought to be done to prevent this sort of thing 
occurring. 

My remarks apply equally to every drain trap 
outside the house, which at times, especially in hot 
and dry weather, and where there is a separate 
rain-water drainage system, lose their water seal ; 
and if the surface and soil both run into the sewer, 
itthen happens that any gases have free access into 
the open yards of houses as well as inside. It 
certainly cannot, to say the least, do much good to 
anyone to sample If there is no hurt, 
we can very well dispense with traps and inter- 
ceptors entirely, 

Some people may say the ventilating shafts will 
carry all this off, but I think a great number of 
practical people will agree that so many shafts are 
fixed in such a position that in the summer time 
they are next to no good (if any are fixed at all). 

WM. BRETT. 





CHARGES FOR COMPETITION 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


Sir,—I send you enclosed an answer to a letter 
of mine to some competition promoters saying that 
I would send 1/. 1s. if they would return the deposit 
if I refused to compete within a fortnight. 

Now, this point of deposits for competitive con- 
ditions wants reforming. At the best it is a clumsy 
method of saving trouble to the promoters. A 
competitor has to write out a cheque, and if he 

oes not compete receives another cheque on bis 
returning particulars, all to prevent the promoters 
from having to send a few particulars which may 
not be used. Ina case like this it is simply made 
a leap in the dark, for how can any man come to a 
decision as to whether he will compete until be has 
read the conditions? And I suppose few men, even 
if they are well off, care to throw away a guinea. 

I think a reform is possible on these lines. Let 
every one who thinks of competing send an 
addressed envelope and pay 1s., which would cer- 
tainly more than cover the cost of printing com- 
petitive particulars ; but some reform is certainly 
urgently needed. This is the second competition 
I have let go by in six months, because I do not 
care to forfeit a guinea without having the means of 
judging if the conditions are reasona ' 
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maa manholes, lampholes, flushing 
Cy, aN chambers, and other accessories must 
be constructed as the sewers procece, 





and provision must be made in the same manner 


for house drain connexions. The principles to 
be adopted in the construction of junctions are *— 

1. Branch sewers or drains must _discharge 
into main sewers in the direction of their flow. : 

2. The velocity of the discharge of the vag 
sewers or drains -— not be less than the 

ity prevailing in the main sewer. 

pre 6 seuiee or drains should have a fall 
into the main sewer at least equal to the differ 
ence in the sectional diameter.” (‘‘ Rawlinson’ 


Suggestions.” i 
tris a wen 8, ba fact that when Sood ng 
of a liquid carrying matter in : 
chesheke there is pg ow 8 towards deposit. 
This principle has been one of the most imp pe 
factors of geological history, and the yr asa “ 
which has obstructed a sewer has form i 
mighty delta. The worst form of = ““ 
(except where the tributary drain. Por oat 
stream, a condition of affairs occasionally we 
with) isa right angle, either horizontal vol a 
tical ; an oblique junction is an po gage . 
but the proper form is a curve of as Pi is 
radius as possible. A slightly increased ee 
frequently given to the curved pot On fr iin. 
drain in order to neutralize the additional com 
Where there is a considerable difference 
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the diameter of the main and subsidiary sewer or 
drain, it will be sufficient if the junction is made 
in the upper half of the main sewer—the object 
being that the mouth of the tributary channel 
shall not be obstructed by the flow in the main 
sewer. If the contents of the tributary drain fall 
upon the surface of the liquid in the main sewer, 
a reduction of velocity and a tendency to deposit 
will be the result. Perhaps the best construction 
is where the invert of the tributary sewer or drain 
is at the surface level of the normal flow in the 
main sewer. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham (‘‘ Sanitary Engineering,” 
p. 283) favours a lower position. He says: ‘‘ the 
proper position for a junction is within the water- 
line, but not so low that the flow from it would be 
checked by the sedimentary deposit that will be 
rolled along the bed of the sewer. It will be seen 
that when junctions are so placed that the outfall 
of a house-drain will be below the water line, the 
drain will be trapped at its outlet,......." 
A system embodying an extreme view has been 
iavented and patented by Dr. Illingworth and 
entitled “* A New System of Sewerage.” In this 
system it is ett make the junctions at the 
invert level of the main sewer (fig. 27), and the 
advantages claimed are: ‘‘ Firstly, the removal 
of the offensive odours emanating from sewers 
through street ventilators, &c. ; and, secondly, 
the complete separation of the drain air of each 
house from the sewer-air, thus preventing all 
danger of infection through the agency of sewers, 
even when the house-drain traps are out of order 
or absent altogether.” As this idea appears to 
be so much at variance with all preconceived 
pnaciples, and as the advantages claimed for it 
are attainable by other and more rational methods 
it is unnecessary to discuss it further. 

Stoneware pipes are especially made so as to 
facilitate the construction of junctions, and almost 
any curve is obtainable. 

Fig. 28 is for a single junction, and 

Fig. 29 is for a double junction for drains on 
opposite sides of the principal channel. 

Junctions with brick sewers should be made 

y means of junction blocks built into the sewer. 

Fig. 30.—As already stated, junctions should 
be provided during the construction of a sewer 
at all points where drain connexions will or may 
ps required. Junctions for future requirements 
should be in the meantime blocked up with 
stoneware or cement discs, and the socket flushed 
up with well puddled clay. The situation of 
— Junctions should be carefully recorded in a 

ok kept for the purpose, so that they can be 
= found when required, 

. rd subsequent construction of junctions with 
provi ded fe Pipe sewer, and which were not 
aa or, is a difficult and unsatisfactory 
. «et, especially where the pipes have been 
— with cement. This difficulty is one of 

~~ used in favour of bitumen and clay 


The process of removi i 
; ng an ordi ipe from 
tline of sewer in order to inatet a heastion is 








thus described by Mr. Baldwin Latham :—“ It is 
necessary to uncover not less than three pipes, 
and in large sewers a greater number, before a 
pipe can be raised out of the work. A pipe is 
usually removed by placing a lever beneath it 
and springing a line of pipes up, so that they 
assume an arched form. The pipe in this way is 
soon liberated from the work; the junction or 
another pipe may then be inserted by the reverse 
operation. Care should be taken after performing 
this work that the foundation below the line of 
pipes is properly restored, so as to prevent any 
settlement at the point where the sewer has been 
disturbed.” (‘‘ Sanitary Engineering,” p. 202.) 

Nevertheless it is frequently impracticable to 
insert a junction in this manner, and the usually 
reprehensible process of making a hole in the 
side of a sewer pipe and making as good 2 joint 
as possible with cement has to be adopted as a 
pis aller, In anevent of this description the 
connecting pipe should be short, so that the 
workman can easily reach to remove any cement 
which may pass through the joint within the sewer. 

As all sewers must be laid from point to point 
in straight lines, all changes in direction or 
gradient must take place at the manholes and 
lampholes. 

Manholes are usually brick chambers large 
enough to permit a man to work in them with 
freedom, the floor being continuous with the 
invert of the sewer or sewers upon whose line 
they are situated, and rising to the surface of the 
ground. The floor of the manhole may consist of 
concrete or blue Staffordshire bricks, and channels 
are formed in it to direct the flow of the sewage. 
When two or more tributary sewers meet at a 
manhole, the level of their inverts should be 
placed above that of the outlet. The manhole is 
covered over with a grating for ventilating pur- 
poses (fig. 31), or with an air-tight cover (fig. 32), 
depending upon its situation, and upon the 
method of ventilating the sewers in vogue in the 
district. The inner surface of the walls of the 
manhole should be rendered with cement. Iron 
steps (fig. 33) should be built into the wall to 
facilitate descent and ascent. 

Manholes (fig. 34) may be circular or rectangular 
on plan, but the latter are more economical in 
construction. 

Lampholes usually consist of stoneware pipes 
leading from the crown of the sewer to the surface 
of the ground, and covered with an air-tight 
cover. Where the sewer consists of stoneware 
pipes the construction of lamp-holes is very 
simple, as will be seen from the accompanying. 
Care must be taken in fixing lamphole covers 
that weights passing over them shall not be 
transmitted to the pipes forming the shaft (see 
fig. 35). aiid 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—Mr. J. T. Eayrs, late Borough Engineer 
of West Bromwich, has opened an office for 
private practice at Clarence-chambers, 39, Corp2ra- 
tion-street, Birmingham. 











GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


West HIGHLAND CoTTaGE HosPITAL, ORAN, 
N.B.—This hospital, which has recently been 
opened, is on an eminence on the Glencruitten 
Estate, near Oban. The building, which is treated 
in the cottage style, suitable to the locality, is at 
present for the accommodation of twelve beds, 
besides two private wards and nurses’ accommoda- 
tion. The building is so arranged that, with 
but very little difficulty, nearly double the capacity 
can be given to the public wards when ex- 
tension becomes necessary. It is of Bonawe 
granite, with freestone dressings ; the ridges are of 
red tiles, and the chimney pots are of the same 
material. The large wards are heated with Shore- 
land ‘‘ Manchester Grates,” and the other grates, 
kitcheners, &c., have been supplied by Messrs. 
Graham and Morton, of Stirling. Messrs. D. 
and A. Munn, Oban, were the contractors for the 
mason and joiner work, the other works being let as 
follows, viz , plumber, Mr. D. Crawford ; plasterer, 
Mr. D. McCallum; slater, Mr. W. Proctor; bells 
and gas, Mr. J. Campbell; painter, Mr. Alex. 
Grey, all of Oban. The architect was Mr. G. 
Woulfe Brenan, of Oban, whose designs were 
selected in open competition. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND Town HALL, 
CHATHAM.—A large block of buildings, to be 
utilised as Municipal Offices, Town Hall, and 
Council Chamber, is shortly to be erected at 
Chatham ; it is expected that the work will be com- 
menced at the end of the present year, and the 
foundation stone laid next March, As at present 
designed by Mr. G. E. Bond, the building 
will be in the English Renaissance style, with 
facings of Monk’s-park ashlar, with Portland stone 
dressings and weatherings. The clock-and-bell 
tower will have a height of 126 ft. The accom- 
modation will be as follows :—Ground-floor : Prin- 
cipal entrances on the corner leading to a spacious 
hall containing the grand staircase, which will be of 
marble, offices for Town Clerk, Town Clerk's Clerk, 
Borough Surveyor, Surveyor's Clerk, Borough 
Accountant, Rate Collector, Inspector of Nuisances, 
School Attendance Officer, large committee room 
(this room, which will be 45 ft. dy 23 ft., is connected 
by a staircase with the large Town Hall, and may be 
used as a supper or refreshment room) small com- 
mittee-room, waiting-room, store-room, strong- 
room, and cloak-room, also good lavatory accom- 
modation. In addition to the principal, there are 
four other entrance doors for special convenience 
of other parts of the building. Principal floor: 
Large Town Hall, go ft. by 45 ft., with ladies’ 
and gentlemen's retiring rooms in the rear of, and 
at the level of the platform. The roof will be partly 
open, with trusses arranged in pairs, filled in with 
turned balusters, and springing from rouge marble 
columns, on carved corbels, window frames, mullions, 
transoms, Kc., of stone, glazed with leaded lights. 
Across the end of the hall facing the platform will be 
a to accommodate about 150 persons. In ad- 
dition to the principal staircase, there are two other 
stone staircases at the rear of the hall for entrance 
and exit. Above the retiring room in the rear of the 
platform is a large room for an orchestra, having an 
arched opening, 28 ft. wide tothe hall. This, it is 

, sagy be weed Sor am Gaon <ieatns Se 
future. The Council Chamber will be 42 ft. by 30 ft., 
with coved and panelled ceiling, with walls broken 
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Jeyes Sanitary Compounds Co., London. —(1) 
Jeyes’ Preparations ; (2) Jeyes’ Fluid. 

John Jones, London. — (t) Ball Valves ; (2) 
Stopper to Clearing Arm of Intercepting Trap ; (3) 
“Sydney” Water Waste Preventer. 

‘+ Loco” Draining Apparatus Co., Manchester.— 
“Loco” Lavatory Basin, with Self-flushing Overflow 


Pi 

North - Eastern Glazed Brick and Tile Co., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Opalite, 

Shanks & Co., Barrhead, —(1) Instantaneons 
Water-heaters; (2) Simple ‘‘ Barrhead” Siphonic 
Closet. 

James Stott & Co., Oldham.—‘' Stott Thorp” 
Reflex Light and Ventilating Sun Burner; (2) The 
Stott Gas Governor; (3) The ‘Stott’ Power 
Driver and Electric Air Propellers, 

fbresh Disinfector Co., Chelmsford.—(1) Port- 
able Disinfecting Apparatus; (2) Thresh Current 
Steam and Disinfecting Apparatus. 

The Torpedo Ventilator Co., Sheffield. — (1) 
Torpedo Ventilator, Upright Pattern ; (2) T 
Ventilator for Ships ; (3) Torpedo Ventilator for Soil- 
pipes and Railway Carriages. 

Henry Walker & Son, Newcastle.—Connel’s Flue 
Ventilator. 

H. Watson & Sons, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—(1) 
Trott's Bib Valves ; (2) Judge's Self-Closing Spring- 
less Water Tap ; (3) Lord Kelvin's Bib-valve, 
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BELFAST MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Sik,—It is to be hoped that architects will 
hesitate to take part in the above competition, or 
in any competition where the conditions are 
objectionable. 

If travelling expenses are not allowed, either it 
is a foregone conclusion that the work will be 
carried out by a local architect or the committee 
do not appreciate the amount of personal super- 
vision requisite to ensure a satisfactory resuit. 

The amount of the commission may appear 
large, but the working expenses spread over a 
long period would be heavy, and it is a pity for a 
committee in work of such importance to begrudge 
the cost of ample supervision. 

They may obtain good materials and sound 
workmanship with the aid of a ‘Clerk of 
Works,” but beyond these most necessary 
matters there are the hundred and one small 
difficulties which have to be considered on the 
spot, and the rectification of the unforeseen, 
though possible, variations which the ingenious 
mind of the workman (even where devoid of 
Irish humour) contrives to evolve from the 
clearest of working drawings. 

If these errors are not detected at once, it may 
be impossible, or too costly, to alter them later 
on, and the artistic merit of the work is apt to be 
ruined. 

As you, sir, have rightly pointed out, the 
above conditions are Pom a= ap and are apt to 
form precedents. Surely the Competitions Com- 
mittee should possess greater powers, and do 
something more than privately and humbly 
protest. 

If the Institute is to increase in numbers it 
must earn the respect of the profession generally 
by prompt and determined action in all such 
matters. By safeguarding the interests of the 
profession it will win popularity and find loyal 
support, JOHN BELCHER. 


YORK WATER-GATE AND NICHOLAS 
STONE. 


Sirx,—By the courtesy of Mr. Birch, F.S.A., the 
Curator, 1am enabled to send you an extract from 
the Stone account-book (Soane Museum) cited in 
your issue of September 19 :— 


‘Some of the most Eminentt Workes that my Uncle 
Mr. Nickcolas Stone Senior did in England in Holland 
and Scottland— 

The Banqueting Roome atte Whitehall. 

The Chappell at St. James House now Standing. 

The Staires and Water-gate atte Sumerset House. Hee 
made the Fingure Nilus and Mr. Kerne the Other. . . . 

That Noble Portico hee built at the West End of St. 
Paules Chirche. Mr. Inigo Jones his desine and Mr. 
Stones Care in performing the worke. S 

The Water-Gate att Yorke house hee desined and built 
and the Right hand Lion hee did frontting the Thames. 
Mr. Kearne a Jarman his brother by maring his sister did 
the Shee Lion. [They are both he-lions]. 

Gould Smithes hall in Foster Lane hee desined and 
built - ++» (? by Jarmanl. 

_ The Noble Fronttispeece with Tuisted Collums hee de- 
sined and built att St. Marys Churche att Oxford. 

In the same yeare hee desined Cornbury house in Oxford 


Shere. 

Then, in Vertue’s hand, is—'‘ writ by Charles 
Stoakes.” The account-book includes Stone’s list 
of his works and receipts, He does not mention 
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York House or its wat ; be uses “ made” or 
“ set up,” or ‘‘agreed for," for all but one item— 

In’ 163 Agreed with the Right Honbl. Lord Earell of 
Danby for to mak 3 ston gattes in to the phiseck garden 
re) : and to desine a new hows for him at Corenb 
in oxfordsheer, and to de Ruckt the workmen and mak all 
thar. 1 was tharin 2 years 33 times and my covenant of 
acord with his lordp was senol ore 

The book is one of four—of MS. matter, accounts, 
sketches, &c.—relating to the Stones, bought at the 
sale of G. Vertue’s effects by James Paine the elder, 
architect, whose book-plate they contain. Soane 
purchased them for 34/. 15s. There are entries by 
Vertue, Stokes, and others. In one is a sheet 
written by Inigo Jones, February 26, 1632, con- 
cerning measurements of the Queen’s Chapel, 
Somerset House, D. M, 





SEWAGE FARMS. 

Sir,—I have just returned from abroad, and am 
glad to observe you have been good enough to 
notice in your columns my paper on ‘‘ The present 
status of Irrigation in and America.” 
As I was, unfortunately, prevented a indis- 
— from being present at the Newcastle-upon- 

yne Congress, I had no opportunity of taking part 
in the discussion; and, with a view to prevent 
mistakes being made, I shall be glad if you will 
publish the foilowing lines, 

It would altogether be a serious mistake to assume 
that the system of drainage employed on the 
Leicester Sewage Farm—of utilising the drainage 
from the uplands for the irrigation of the lower 
lands—was new or original, or for the first time 
employed ; onthe contrary, this principle is almost 
as old as the hills on which the Beaumont Leys 
Farm is situated, 

It goes without saying, that after the sewage bas 
been raised nearly 200 ft. on to Beaumont Leys—an 
Operation involving an outlay of 3,759/, 10s. 3d. in 
the twelve months ending March 31 last—it ought 
not to be allowed to escape to the bottom of the 
steep slopes in an unpurified condition, where it 
might have to be raised again for further treatment. 
It is, therefore, but common sense that where the 
levels admit of such a course, the sewage, if not 
sufficiently purified on the top levels, should be run 
again on land on the lower levels. 

This is such an elementary consideration, that we 
cannot be surprised to find that this principle of 
irrigating lower lands with the effluent from the 
lands higher up the slope has been employed by the 
earliest hydraulic engineers in very ancient times. 

Since these very remote times the principle has 
frequently been made use of, and it is, perhaps, but 
correct to say that to-day it is considered of such 
ordinary occurrence that no special mention is made 
of it; just as little as we are now surprised to hear 
that sewage is pumped to the top of a hill. 

Concerning sewage farms, it is, of course, well- 
known that Mr. Baldwin Latham established this 
system for Rugby about 1865, and that Messrs, 
Crimp and Snook have employed it at the Wimble- 
don Farm since 1880. 

It must, however, not be forgotten that this 
method consists only in the application of physical 
laws, and is, consequently, in the purification of the 
sewage, only a means to the end, not the end itself. 
It would, therefore, be wrong to say this method 
purifies the sewage. We now know that the process 
of mineralising organic waste matters is, in the 
main, a biological one, which is most actively 
carried out in the pores of the soil near the surface, 
and not in dark conduits such as drain-pipes, &c. 

In my opinion, therefore, the method of leading 
the effluent from the upper slopes for further treat- 
ment on to the lower at plays only a subordinate 
part in the purification of the sewage, the chief part 
in the successful purification being without doubt 
played by the careful management, and for this the 
town of Leicester owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Sir Thomas Wright, Mr. Alderman Collins, the 
Sewage Farm Committee and Mr. Thurston, the 
bailiff. Had it not been for the untiring energy of 
Sir Thomas Wright and the never-failing zeal ot Mr. 
Alderman Collins, the farm would not be the success 
which it is now generally admitted to be, 

H. ALFRED ROECHLING, 

Leicester, September 21, 


SANITARY CONDITION OF 
UNOCCUPIED HOUSES, 


Sir,—In the interest of public health, notwith- 
standing the strict sanitary laws, there seems to bea 
point up to the present entirely overlooked ; that is, 
unoccupied premises. 

Not only is this the case with London, but with 
every place. as far as I can speak, that I have been 
brought in contact with in following my vocation. 

_ Premises become empty, and until they are occu- 
pied again (in a great number of instances they run 
into months and years) the closet and other traps, 
including interceptors, have no water D 
through them, unless by accident some individual, 
as an intending tenant or aser, pulls the lever 
of a water waste preventer (if the water is still on, or 
the main cistern not emptied) the traps are all empty 
through evaporation, Should they be standing 
with water, it becomes fully charged with im- 





purities ; when it ceases to act as a seal, and is as 
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bad and injurious to any one who is looki 

the premises as if there were no traps; and empty 
houses being often closed up, the air becomes 
thoroughly saturated witb sewer gas, 

House agents I blame very much for this, as p 
most cases properties are placed in their hands, and 
they should see the traps are frequently flushed and 
charged with clean water; the more so as many of 
them aspire to be architects, surveyors, sanitary 
— , and builders also. They should be com. 
pelled by law to flush all drains at least twice per 


Only a short time a in London, I was ip. 
Specting some property for the necessary repairs, 

I had to leave the premises without finishing oo 

account of the overpowering atmosphere ; and this 

og one of the many similar experiences | have 
a . 

It seems a very necessary duty of all agents or 
others interested in property to secure adequate ven. 
tilation while keeping all the windows sufficiently 
closed to guard against bad weather. 

I am not at all delicate, but I certainly think some. 
thing ought to be done to prevent this sort of thing 
occurring. 

My remarks apply equally to every drain trap 
outside the house, which at times, especially in hot 
and dry weather, and where there is a separate 
rain-water drainage system, lose their water seal - 
and if the surface and soil both run into the sewer, 
itthen happens that any gases have free access into 
the open yards of houses as well as inside. It 
certainly cannot, to say the least, do much good to 
anyone to sample t If there is no hurt, 
we can very well dispense with traps and inter- 
ceptors entirely. 

Some people may say the ventilating shafts will 
carry all this off, but I think a great number of 
practical people will agree that so many shafts are 
fixed in such a position that in the summer time 
they are next to no good (if any are fixed at all). 

Ws. Brett. 





CHARGES FOR COMPETITION 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


Sir,—I send you enclosed an answer to a letter 
of mine to some competition promoters saying that 
I would send 1/. 1s. if they would return the deposit 
if I refused to compete within a fortnight. 

Now, this point of deposits for ccmpetitive con- 
ditions wants reforming. At the best it is a clumsy 
method of saving trouble to the promoters. A 
competitor has to write out a cheque, and if he 
“oes not compete receives another cheque on bis 
returning particulars, all to prevent the promoters 
from having to send a few particulars which may 
not be used. Ina case like this it is simply made 
a leap in the dark, for how can any man come to 4 
decision as to whether he will compete until he has 
read the conditions? And I suppose few men, even 
if they are well off, care to throw away a guinea. 

I think a reform is possible on these lines. Let 
every one who thinks of competing send an 
addressed envelope and pay 1s., which would cer- 
tainly more than cover the cost of printing com- 
petitive particulars ; but some reform is certainly 
urgently needed. ‘This is the second competition 
I have let go by in six months, because I do not 
care to forfeit a guinea without baving the means of 
judging if the conditions are reasonable. W. 
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swam LiL 86omanholes, lampholes, _ flushing 
9 \ chambers, and other accessories must 
be constructed as the sewers proceed, 





and provision must be made in the same mapnet 
for house drain connexions. The principles to 
be adopted in the construction of junctions are =" 
1. Branch sewers or drains must _discharge 
into main sewers in the direction of their flow. a 
2. The velocity of the discharge of the bran 


sewers or drains a not be less than tbe 
velocity prevailing in the main sewer. 
wae: onl pe fe or drains should have a fall 
into the main sewer at least equal to the differ- 
ence in the sectional diameter.” (‘‘ Rawlinson 
Suggestions.” 4 
fris a won to fact that when the pang 
of a liquid carrying matter in suspension . 
checked, there is a tendency towards — 
This principle has been one of the most —— 
factors of geological history, and the ams : 
which has obstructed a sewer has — “ 
mighty delta, The worst form of j en 
(except where the tributary drain pois 
stream, a condition of affairs occasionally 


&| with) isa right angle, either horizontal ton 


: ti 
tical; am oblique junction is an improvemen 
but the Bee: form is a curve hesry-Y 
radius as possible. A slightly increa of the 
frequently given to the curved portion friction 
drain in a to neutralize the additional — 
Where there is a considerable difference be 
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the diameter of the main and subsidiary sewer or 
drain, it will be sufficient if the junction is made 
in the upper half of the main sewer—the object 
being that the mouth of the tributary channel 
shall not be obstructed by the flow in the main 
sewer. If the contents of the tributary drain fall 
upon the surface of the liquid in the main sewer, 
a reduction of velocity and a tendency to deposit 
will be the result. Perhaps the best construction 
is where the invert of the tributary sewer or drain 
is at the surface level of the normal flow in the 
main sewer. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham (‘‘ Sanitary Engineering,” 
p. 283) favours a lower position. He says: ‘‘ the 
proper position for a junction is within the water- 
line, but not so low that the flow from it would be 
checked by the sedimentary deposit that will be 
rolled along the bed of the sewer. It will beseen 
that when junctions are so placed that the outfall 
of a house-drain will be below the water line, the 
drain will be trapped at its outlet,.......” 
A system embodying an extreme view has been 
invented and patented by Dr. Illingworth and 
entitled ‘* A New System of Sewerage.” In this 
system it is proposed to make the junctions at the 
invert level of the main sewer (fig. 27), and the 
advantages claimed are: ‘‘ Firstly, the removal 
of the offensive odours emanating from sewers 
through street ventilators, &c. ; and, secondly, 
the complete separation of the drain air of each 
house from the sewer-air, thus preventing all 
danger of infection through the agency of sewers, 
even when the house-drain traps are out of order 
orabsent altogether.” As this idea appears to 
be so much at variance with all preconceived 
pnociples, and as the advantages claimed for it 
are attainable by other and more rational methods 
it is unnecessary to discuss it further. 

Stoneware pipes are especially made so as to 
facilitate the construction of junctions, and almost 
any curve is obtainable. 

Fig, 28 is for a single junction, and 

Fig. 29 is for a double junction for drains on 
opposite sides of the principal channel. 

Junctions with brick sewers should be made 
by means of junction blocks built into the sewer. 
Fig. 30.—As already stated, junctions should 
% provided during the construction of a sewer 
at all points where drain connexions will or may 

* required. Junctions for future requirements 
should be in ‘the meantime blocked up with 
Stoneware or cement discs, and the socket flushed 
iP with well puddled clay. The situation of 
ren Junctions should be carefully recorded in a 

ok kept for the purpose, so that they can be 
ie found when required. 
‘. re subsequent construction of junctions with 

‘oneware pipe sewer, and which were not 
ee for, is a difficult and unsatisfactory 
ied especially where the pipes have been 
the with cement. This difficulty is one of 
wee used in favour of bitumen and clay 


The process of removi i 
; 4 ing an ordinary pipe from 
Sline of sewer in order to insert rig Sst is 


Fig. 30. 
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ae Fig. 33. 
thus described by Mr. Baldwin Latham :—“ It is 
necessary to uncover not less than three pipes, 
and in large sewers a greater number, before a 
pipe can be raised out of the work. A pipe is 
usually removed by placing a lever beneath it 
and springing a line of pipes up, so that they 
assume an arched form. The pipe in this way is 
soon liberated from the work; the junction or 
another pipe may then be inserted by the reverse 
operation. Care should be taken after performing 
this work that the foundation below the line of 
pipes is properly restored, so as to prevent any 
settlement at the point where the sewer has been 
disturbed.” (‘‘ Sanitary Engineering,” p. 202.) 

Nevertheless it is frequently impracticable to 
insert a junction in this manner, and the usually 
reprehensible process of making a hole in the 
side of a sewer pipe and making as good a joint 
as possible with cement has to be adopted as a 
pis aller, In anevent of this description the 
connecting pipe should be short, so that the 
workman can easily reach to remove any cement 
which may pass through the joint within the sewer. 

As all sewers must be laid from point to point 
in straight lines, all changes in direction or 
gradient must take place at the manholes and 
lampholes. 

anholes are usually brick chambers large 
enough to permit a man to work in them with 
freedom, the floor being continuous with the 
invert of the sewer or sewers upon whose line 
they are situated, and rising to the surface of the 
ground. The floor of the manhole may consist of 
concrete or blue Staffordshire bricks, and channels 
are formed in it to direct the flow of the sewage. 
When two or more tributary sewers meet at a 
manhole, the level of their inverts should be 
placed above that of the outlet. The manhole is 
covered over with a grating for ventilating pur- 
poses (fig. 31), or with an air-tight cover (fig. 32), 
depending upon its situation, and upon the 
method of ventilating the sewers in vogue in the 
district. The inner surface of the walls of the 
manhole should be rendered with cement. Iron 
steps (fig. 33) should be built into the wall to 
facilitate descent and ascent. 

Manholes (fig. 34) may be circular or rectangular 
on plan, but the latter are more economical in 
construction. ’ 

Lampholes usually consist of stoneware pipes 
leading from the crown of the sewer to the surface 
of the ground, and covered with an air-tight 
cover. Where the sewer consists of stoneware 
pipes the construction of lamp-holes is very 
simple, as will be seen from the accompanying. 
Care must be taken in fixing lamphole covers 
that weights passing over them shall not be 
transmitted to the pipes forming the shaft (see 


fig. 35). aia 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS,—-Mr. J. T. Eayrs, late Borough Engineer 
of West Bromwich, has opened an office for 
private practice at Clarence-chambers, 39, Corpora- 
tion-street, Birmingham. 








GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WEstT HIGHLAND COTTAGE HOsPITAL, ORBAN, 
N.B.—This hospital, which has recently been 
opened, is on an eminence on the Glencruitten 
Estate, near Oban. The building, which is treated 
in the cottage style, suitable to the locality, is at 
present for the accommodation of twelve beds, 
besides two private wards and nurses’ accommoda- 
tion. The building is so arranged that, with 
but very little difficulty, nearly double the capacity 
can be given to the public wards when ex- 
tension becomes necessary. It is of Bonawe 
granite, with freestone dressings ; the ridges are of 
red tiles, and the chimney pots are of the same 
material, The large wards are heated with Shore- 
land ‘‘ Manchester Grates,” and the other grates, 
kitcheners, &c., have been supplied by Messrs. 
Graham and Morton, of Stirling. Messrs. D. 
and A. Munn, Oban, were the contractors for the 
mason and joiner work, the other works being let as 
follows, viz , plumber, Mr. D. Crawford ; plasterer, 
Mr. D. McCallum; slater, Mr. W. Proctor; bells 
and gas, Mr. J. Campbell; painter, Mr. Alex. 
Grey, all of Oban. The architect was Mr. G. 
Woulfe Brenan, of Oban, whose designs were 
selected in open competition. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND Town HALL, 
CHATHAM.—A large block of buildings, to be 
utilised as Municipal Offices, Town Hall, and 
Council Chamber, is shortly to be erected at 
Chatham ; it is expected that the work will be com- 
menced at the end of the present year, and the 
foundation stone laid next March. As at present 
designed by Mr. G. E. Bond, the building 
will be in the English Renaissance style, with 
facings of Monk’s-park ashlar, with Portland stone 
dressings and weatherings. The clock-and-bell 
tower will have a height of 126 ft. The accom- 
modation will be as follows :—Ground-floor : Prin- 
cipal entrances on the corner leading to a spacious 
hall containing the grand staircase, which will be of 
marble, offices for Town Clerk, Town Clerk's Clerk, 
Borough Surveyor, Surveyor’s Clerk, Borough 
Accountant, Rate Collector, Inspector of Nuisances, 
School Attendance Officer, large committee room 
(this room, which will be 45 ft. by 23 ft., is connected 
bya staircase with the large Town Hall, and may be 
used as asupper or refreshment room) small com- 
mittee-room, waiting-room, store-room, strong- 
room, and cloak-room, also good lavatory accom- 
modation. In addition to the principal, there are 
four other entrance doors for special convenience 
of other parts of the building. Principal floor: 
Large Town Hall, 90 ft. by 45 ft., with ladies’ 
and gentlemen's retiring rooms in the rear of, and 
at the level of the platform. The roof will be partly 
open, with trusses arranged in pairs, filled in wit 
turned balusters, and springing from rouge marble 
columns, on carved corbels, window frames, mullions, 
transoms, &c., of stone, glazed with leaded lights. 
Across the end of the hall facing the platform will be 
a gallery to accommodate about 150 persons. In ad- 
dition to the principal staircase, there are two other 
stone staircases at the rear of the hall for entrance 
and exit, Above the retiring room in the rear of the 
platform is a large room for an orchestra, having an 
arched opening, 28 ft. wide tothe hall. This, it is 

, may be used for an organ chamber in the 





future. The Council Chamber will be 42 ft. by go ft., 


with coved and panelled ceiling, with walls 
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into bays by fluted pilasters. It is to havea 
wa gulay aon one end for the public. Mayor's 
parlour : A handsome reception room, goft. by 17 ft., 
facing the Upper Drawbridge-road, The ceiling 
will be coved, panelled and moulded, and is to bave 
a parquet border round the floor. On this floor 
js also a cloakroom, and a well ———— 
lavatory. On the landing, which will be lighted 
by a dome in the roof, is an arcade with 
casement doors behind giving access to the open 
balcony over the entrances, This will constitute a 
promenade when the hall is used for bazaars, balls, 
&c. Second floor: On this floor are the living and 
sleeping rooms for caretaker, viz., living room, 
scullery, larder, two bedrooms, and a store room in 
the tower, with usual offices. Basement: Large 
room in front 38 ft. by 16 ft. to let for small meet- 
ings, &c. There are also rooms for engine and 
dynamo, heating, &c., a large kitchen and scullery, 
with lift up through the supper room to the Town 
Hall, and a number of other store rooms, the whole 
of the basement being excavated. Heating will be 
by low pressure hot water, with ornamental radia- 
tors. The building and site will cost, it is estimated, 
a little over 20,000/. 

CHURCH, SAUGHALL, NEAR CHESTER. — The 
dedication of the church of All Saints, Saughall, 
took place on the 22nd inst. The plan of the 
building consists of a nave, with north aisle of four 
bays ; chancel, with organ-chamber on the north, 
and vestries on the south ; a west-end central baptis- 
try, and a south-west porch. The nave is 54 ft. 
jong and 24 ft. wide, and the floor slopes up slightly 
towards the east. There is a low well between the 
nave and the chancel, bayed out into the south-east 
angle of the nave, to form the base of the pulpit. 
The chancel is 26 ft. long and 18 ft. wide, with 
apsidal east end. Over the western portion of the 
chancel is arranged a low tower, with a broached 
spire covered with shingles. ‘The walls of the church 
are faced outside and in with red brick, with a dado 
inside the nave of brown glazed bricks. The sills 
and dressings are of terra cotta. The open timber 
roofs are boarded inside, and covered outside with 
tiles. The portion so far erected is the nave, with 
the baptistry and south-west porch, temporary 
walls being built east of the chancel arch, and in the 
arches of the north arcade, This portion has cost 
about 1,300/. The contractor was Mr. W. W. 
Freeman, of Chester, and Messrs. Haden & Sons 
have executed the work in connexion with the 
heating. Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester, was 
the architect. 

ScHOOL BUILDINGS, LARKHALL, N.B. — The 
academy, erected by the Larkhall School Board 
at a cost of over 7,000/., was formally opened on 
Saturday, the 19th inst. It is situated in Union- 
street, adjoining the present academy. The 
style is a free treatment of Scottish Renaissance 
The different fronts are varied in treatment, and the 
gablets of the upper floor, with the ventilating 
turrets, form an effective sky-line. The walling is 
of local freestone, and the slating of Buttermere 
light green slates, with red ridge tiles. Internally 
the school is planned upon the central hall principle, 
comprising a series of class-rooms, varied in size to 
suit the different standards, grouped on two floors 
round a central hall, to which each section of 
scholars have separate access, and there are se 
stairs to the upper floor. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 798 scholars. The plans are arranged, 
however, with a view to a future extension of the 
school to 1,100 places. The total cost of the build- 
ing is expected to be under 8/. per head. The 
architect is Mr. John B. Wilson, of Glasgow. 

Hoty Trinity CHURCH, TorQuay. —This 
church was consecrated on the 17th inst. The 
building is practically complete, the seating accom- 
modation alone remaining to be finished. The 
style adopted is Early English, with a slight intro- 
duction in a few of the windows of tracery belonging 
to the Transition period. The most striking features 
are the tower and spire, which stand at the north- 
west corner. The tower rises from the ground toa 
height of 73 ft. It is crowned with a parapet, from 
which springs a spire to a height of g2ft. This 
parapet is of pierced open Bath stone, and a Bath 
stone pinnacle stands at each of the four corners, 
From these sping flying buttresses of the same mate- 
rial, which support the spire. The tower has three 
stages. The first forms the principal entrance 
to the church, which is gained thorough a 
moulded Bath stone doorway, with sliding oak 
doors. The next stage is the ringers’ chamber, which 
is reached by a staircase constructed in the tower 
wall, which ranges from 7 ft. to 9 ft. in thickness, 
The belfry forms the third stage. Above this point 
the tower changes from the square into the octagon 
to receive the base of the spire. The building con- 
sists simply of nave, north and south aisles, two 
transepts, and chancel with apsidal end. The roof 
principals at the entrance to the chancel are sup- 
ported upon Ashburton marble columns, while the 
corbels upon which the main roof principals rest are 
of Bath stone, with columns Petitor marble, 

supplied by Messrs. Blackler & Sons, of St. Mary- 

church. These, with the  interme- 

diate Bath stone corbels, are in rough block, for 
future carving. The aisles are divided from the 
nave by Bath stone arches and pillars. The 
pulpit, designed by the architect, is composed 
of seven different kinds of marble from Ashburton, 


Petitor, and other Devonshire quarries, with panels 
of Derbyshire alabaster. The steps approaching 
the chancel are of Ashburton marble, and the floor 
of the chancel is laid with red tiles, There are 
entrances to the two transepts and one at the south- 
west corner. All the doors with the exception of 
those at the principal entrance, which slide, open 
outwards. The total cost is about 9,000/. Messrs. 
Vanstone & Mumford, of Torquay, were the 
builders, and Mr. John Watson the architect. 

CoTTAGE HosPiTAL, HARROGATE.—On the roth 
inst. a new wing of this hospital was opened. It 
will accommodate nine beds. It is heated on the 
low-pressure hot-water principle. A central tower 
has been erected, and new bath-rooms, lavatories, 
ward kitchens, and operating-room have been pro- 
vided. Off-duty rooms and new bedrooms for the 
staff have also been built at the head of the building. 
The total cost of the new works was estimated to be 
about 2,700/, The architect was Mr. Marshall, of 
Harrogate. 

HyDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, WEST KIRBY, 
—This new building, erected in place of an older 
establishment closed some years since, was opened 
on Monday the 14th inst. The site has an area of 
nearly two acres, with a frontage to Banks-road. A 
flight of stone steps leads into an outer vestibule or 
porch, and the latter is connected with the central 
Staircase hall, corridors being gee oy right 
and left. Those on the right lead to the dining- 
room and a large assembly-hall. The serving-rooms 
are placed at the back, and connected with the 
kitchens in the basement by a service-lift. The 
drawing-room adjoins the dining-room, and it is 
entered by two doors from the main corridor, 
The left-hand corridor on the ground floor 
leads to the reception-room, office, and doctor's 
apartment, and at the end of this is a large 
smoking-room, furnished in oak. A wide and 
short flight of stairs trom the central hall leads 
to the billiard-room. The baths, which form a 
special feature of the buildings, are situated in close 
proximity to the hall. They contain a cooling-room, 
fitted up with couches, and communicating direct 
with a plunge-bath, shampooing-room, with needle 
bath, and three hot-rooms, fitted up with marble 
slabs. There are also private slipper - baths and 
dressing-rooms, a German bath and dressing- 
room, also a vapour-bath and Sitz-bath. The 
walls are lined with glazed ornamental tiling, 
sft. high. The floors and plunge-bath are also 
tiled. e floor over the baths is constructed of 
iron and concrete. The sanitary block adjoins the 
baths. Private slipper-baths are also provided on each 
floor, whilst the floors are tiled and the walls have 
tiled dados. On the first and second floors are the 
private sitting and bed rooms. The latter are 
spacious, well lighted and ventilated, and accom- 
modation is provided for so beds for visitors. The 
kitchen and servants’ rooms occupy the basement, 
A passenger lift, worked by hydraulic power, con- 
nects the ground and first and second floors, and 
adjoins the main staircase. It has been eo 
and fitted up by Messrs. E. Blake Smith & Co., 
hydraulic engineers. The place is lighted entirely 
by the electric light, generated by a large compound 
shunt wound dynamo, arranged for running the 
whole of the lamps direct from the engine. The 
plant includes a number of E.P.S. cells of large 
capacity, which can be charged when the dynamo is 
not required for lighting purposes, thus providing 
double plant. The steam boiler in the engine 
room, which is placed outside the main build- 
ing, supplies the baths, kitchens, and heating 
ap tus. Messrs. Leech Brothers, of Manchester, 
have fitted up the Turkish baths, kitchen arrange- 
ments, and heating apparatus. A sea water main 
bas been laid down, with a large tank provided on 
the sea shore, from which the water is pumped and 
filtered, and conveyed to tanks provided in the 
towers. Salt water is supplied to all the baths. In 
regard to ventilation, Tobin tubes and Sheringham 
outlets are provided for the various rocms; two 
main exhaust shafts are also placed over the main 
corridors on the rocf. The builders were Messrs, 
Thorntcn & Sons, of Liverpool, their contract 
being over 6,000/. Mr. Ewing, Liverpool, did the 
plumbing, and Messrs. Tanner the slating and 
plastering, while Mr. G. Ewing Johnston, of Seel- 
street, Liverpool, bas bad charge of the electrical 
work. The architects were Messrs. Alfred Darbi- 
shire and F. Bennett Smith. 

PRoPpOSsED NEW THEATRE, RICHMOND 
(SURREY).—The Highways Committee of the Rich- 
mond Town Council have just decided to recom- 
mend the Council at their next meeting to approve 
of the plans of a theatre proposed to be erected at 
Richmond by the Lyceum Company, Limited, 

MEMORIAL CHAPEL, PENDINE,—A chapel 
erected to the memory of Peter Williams at 
Pendire, in Carmarthenshire, was opened on 
Wednesday, the 16th inst. The building is of an 
unpretentious character, and has been erected at a 
cost of about 4co/. It is almost square on 
The front is of limestone with yellow brick facings, 
the other three sides being plastered. The architect 
was Mr. Morgan, Pendine, and the contractors 
Messrs, David Rees & Sons, of Whitland, 


CuuRCH, Lunpy IsLanD, Bristol CHANNEL. 
—We understand tbat the church erected on Lundy 
Island is almost finished, and is expected to be con- 
secrated in the latter part of October, The church 





is small, and is built of granite quarri 
island, with stone dressings to windows end tic 
lined with brick. The choir stalls and reading-deci 
are of English oak. The architect is Mr. John 
Norton, of Ridgmont-gardens, London, and the 
contractors are Messrs. Button & Pickett, of Iifra. 
us Cc Cc 

OMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, MINEHRAp —¢ 
the Be ge inst. a Roman Catholic church Tae 
erec at Minehead was opened by the Bishop of 
Clifton. The style is Early English, and the 
material employed is Alcombe red sandstone, with 
Bath stone gs. The interior, divided into 
nave and sanctuary, is 57 ft. 6 in. long. 18 ft. wide 
and 33 ft. in height, and there is a sacristy, porch, 
and lady chapel, A presbytery is about to be com. 
menced adjoining the church. The building was 
designed by the Rev. Canon Scholes, of Yeovil, 


RESTORATION OF ST. MICHAEL's CuuRcy 
HonITON. —This church has recently been reopened 
after extensive restoration. It is in the Perpendi- 
cular style, and consists of a chancel and nave, with 
north and south aisles, north porch, and western 
tower. The chancel is divided from the nave by an 
oak screen, The high pews and galleries which 
formerly existed have now been taken away, and the 
whole of the stonework of windows, arches, piers 
&c., restored. The floor space has been covered 
with concrete, and the aisles with oak block flooring, 
The church is re-seated with open benches of Riga 
wainscot oak, with portions of the old oak re-used, 
The old plastering has been stripped off and the 
walls re-plastered, and the ceilings of the north and 
south aisles have been restored. The building is 
beated by Grundy’s hot air system froma chamber 
bailt underneath. is also a new altar and 
credence table of oak. The latter were made by Mr, 
Herbert Read, carver, of Exeter, from the designs 
of the architect. The builder was Mr. Turner, of 
Honiton, Mr, E. H. Harbottle, of Exeter, was the 
architect. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, STANDISH, 
—This building, the memorial stones of which were 
laid the other day, consists of a church with school- 
room, infants’ room, four class-rooms, kiichen, &c., 
adjoining. The principal entrances to the church 
are to the front, a spacious outside porch or vestibule 
being provided. At the opposite end the rostrum 
and communion will be placed, the base of the 
rostrum being constructed of moulded and 
panelled framing, the centre portion above the floor 
also being of moulded and panelled framing, 
whilst the remainder of front will be formed 
of turned newels and handrails filled in with 
ornamental wrought iron panels. The floor of 
the church is inclined. The schoolroom is 
placed at the rear of the church; separate 
entrances are provided for boys and girls, Two of 
the class-rooms, by means of revolving shutters, can 
be thrown open to the schoolroom when required for 
assembly purposes, giving a room 564 ft. 4 in. long 
by 30 ft. wide. The ceilings of the church and school 
are partially ‘‘open,” being ceiled at the collar 
beams. The church is faced externally with 
Accrington plastic bricks and Yorkshire stone 
dressings; the internal joinery is principally of 
pitch-pine, varnished, a great portion of the glazing 
to church windows will be in lead lights to special 
designs. The heating is to be hot-water, low 
pressure. The church will seat 350 adults, or a 
mixed congregation of 400 ns, The schools 
will give accommodation for about 400 scholars. 
Mr. W. H. Dinsley, of Chorley, is the architect and 
Mr. J. Wilson, of Wigan, the builder. 

Groves New Mission HALL, Huii.—The 
memorial stones of the above building were laid on 
Thursday, September 17. The buildings, now in 
course of erection, are situated upon a good corner 
site at the junction of Jenning-street with Cleveland- 
street, and comprise an assembly hall 53 ft. 6 in. 
long by 36 ft. 6 in. wide, with balcony round to 
accommodate 600 persons, It is approached by 
spacious entrances from Jenning-street, and sur- 
rounded by twelve classrooms, library, kitchen, &c., 
on the ground floor. A large junior school and 
vestry are planned at the rear with entrance from 
the side street. On the first floor are large class- 
rooms for y men and women. These, as also 
several of the coms on the ground floor, are 
so arranged that each can be used independently 
for class meetings, &c, The hall will have a partly 
open pitch-pine timber roof and will be lighted 
from above by continuous clearstory, which will be 
glazed with leaded lights, The walls will be faced 
with Lincolnshire red bricks and Yorkshire stone 
dressings. ‘The tracery windows will be in Ancaster 
stone, the inside woodwork of red deal and So 
fornian red wood. The buildings are being cart! 
ad ektaee tae 

itchen, 

IMPROVEMENTS AT DERBY.—A_ —_ 
ment Board inspector held an inquiry at the Gui 


hall, Derby, on the x6th inst, into the ciapary 


plan. | the Town Council for sanction to borrow 636/. 


the erection of stables in the Ford-street yard, 800/ 
for widening King-street, and 120/. for purposes 
technical instruction, oth 
ScHooL BuILpInGs, SWANSEA.—On the ee 
inst. the gs recently erected by 
Swansea School Board at Brynmill were opened. 
consist of a two-story building giving ss al 
for 1,086 children, and are plan 
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-hall system, with s halls for each 
S cont ng infants, girls, and boys. ™ 
pes former departments are arranged pr e 
sound floor of the building, cope Sos 
the playgrounds by two entrances to eac giving 
direct access to the halls ; cloak-rooms, lavatories, 
and teachers’ rooms are placed on either side 
{ the entrances on one-story buildings extend- 
it the whole length of the infants and girls’ halls 
= the south front. These halls are capable of 
being converted into one large room by menes 
of a folding partition. The infants —- 
hall is 45 ft. long by 33 ft. wide, and has 
arranged on two sides otber rooms for the ae 
dation of 366 scholars, The girls er ge is 
60 ft. long by 33 ft. wide; a schoolroom an four 
class-rooms are placed on two sides of the hall; one 
of the small rooms is fitted up as a cookery room, 
and has a scullery and larder adjoining, the a 
giving accommodation for 380 _ girls. The are 
department is approached from their playground on 
the north side of the building by two entrances, with 
cloakrooms, Javatories, and teachers room on the 
ground floor level, arranged ina similar manner to 
those for the infants and girls. Iwo stone staircases 
arranged into easy flights give access directly into 
the boys’ assembly-hall, 60 ft. 6 in. long by 33 ft. 
wide, with six class-rooms arranged on three sides 
of the hall. Separate offices, play-sheds, and play- 
grounds are provided for each department, and 
the latter are tar paved and enclosed with iron 
railings. The school is constructed with bricks, 
with Graig brick facings and Bath stone dressings ; 
the roofs are covered with slate, and the floors are 
formed with steel and concrete, and covered with 
wood blocks. A large oak turret surmounts the 
main roof, and is utilised for ventilation. The whole 
of the rooms are warmed with hot-water pipes, and 
radiators and fireplaces are also provided in the 
class and school-rooms to assist the heating and 
ventilation. The total cost of the school, including 
site, paving footpaths, furniture, &e., will be about 
1z000/, The contractors for the building were 
\iessrs. Lloyd Brothers, of Swansea; Mr. D. Evans 
acted as clerk of works, and the architect was 
Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, of London. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ELectric LiGHTING, BOLTON.—At a meeting 
of the Bolton Corporation on the 18th inst. it was 
decided to spend an additional 30,000/, on the 
extension of works and plant for electric lighting. 

WATER SUPPLY, NORTH ‘TAWTON.—On the 
16th inst. a Local Government Board Inspector 
held an inquiry respecting a proposed loan of 2, 5004., 
applied for by the Okehampton District Council 
for the purpose of improving the water supply 
of the town. The Clerk for the promoters, of 
the scheme said the population of the parish 
was 1,737, and of the area to be supplied 
1,200. The assessed rateable value of the parish 
was 8,372/., and ef the area 1,550/. The only loan 
outstanding against the parish was a sum of 58o/, 
for sewerage works. No objections had been raised 
tothe proposed application. The town was mre 
by the North Tawion Water Company, which was 
established in 1852, and had not been registered. 
In consequence of representations made to the Dis- 
trict Courcil early in 1895, that bedy called in an 
engineer (Mr. Harry Geen, of Okehampton), who 
was there that day to explain the proposed scheme. 
Not only was the water supply insufficient for 
household purposes, but the new scheme was abso- 
lutely necessary for sanitary purposes. The Water 
Company were prepared to sell their plant and rights 
to the District Council for the sum of 402/. 10s. The 
offer had been approved both by the parish at a 
special meeting and by the Parish Council. 

WATERWORKS EXTENSION, HUDDERSFIELD.— 
Atameeting of the Huddersfield Town Council on 
the 16th inst., Alderman Crosland, the Chairman of 
the Waterworks Committee, gave some interest- 
ing statistics as to the waterworks. The daily supply 
at present was 5,250,000 gallons ; but, taking a 
term of years, the average daily supply was 4,750,000 
Ballons, Of the daily supply 2,194,875 gallons 
went for domestic consumption, and 1,766,000 
gallons for manufacturing purposes. Up to the 
present month 131,289/. had been expended on 
Butterley reservoir, and the engineer, Mr. Crowther, 
estimated that another 50,0004. would have to be 
‘pent on the reservoir, which was expected to be 
completed at the end of 1898, When Butterley 
reservoir was completed it would give a supply of 
3,500,000 gallons per day, and it was intended that 
of this 1,250,000 gallons would go for domestic 
Purposes, and 2,250,000 gallons for com tion 
‘o the valley. The Corporation hed bought 
the whole of the Wessenden Valley for waterworks 
Purposes for so,oco/,, and he thought it would be 
ee to start the construction of the proposed 

lakeley reservoir at an early date. That 
reservoir would cost 35,0004, and would hold 

80,000,000 gallons, —Leeds Mercury, 

x ADDITIONAL WATER STORAGE, PETERHEAD, 

: Bat a recent meeting of the Water Committee 

W the Peterhead Town Council, a report by Mr. 

we county engineer, with regard to additional 

pe Storage, was submitted. He reported that, 
an oct Past two dry winters, there had been 
Ceptional shrinkage of springs this summer, 











The Council had not been able to acquire all the 
Springs he recommended in 1894, and there had 
been great difficulty in keeping up a constant and 
equal supply during the day. After discussing the 
probable contingencies arising out of an excessive 
demand, Mr. Watson stated that he had no 
hesitation in advising an increase of the size of 
the service reservoir (which contains little more 
than one day's supply). Referring to the im- 
pounding of the surplus water from the Cairncatta 
springs during the wet season, and presuming 
that it would fill a reservoir capable of holding 
from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 gallons, he would 
recommend the Council to construct such a reser- 
voir, He would estimate the cost of making a 
1,000,000 gallon reservoir at about 7oo/., and an 
8,000,000 gallon at about 2,0c0/., including cost of 
land. In the event of the Council agreeing to 
construct a new reservoir, Mr. Ferguson's plan of 
laying a new 6-in. pipe from the Grange reservoir to 
the Wellington main would be absolutely necessary 
to obtain the full benefit of it from the work. Con- 
cluding, Mr. Watson said that if the Council could 
obtain an additional supply of water from Gray- 
stone, and intended to obtain it, the reservoir he 
contemplated would be a service reservoir only, 
limited to contain 1,000,000 gallons, or about three 
days’ supply for the present population ; but if, on 
the other hand, it was not intended to increase the 
Wellington section of the works, he would recom- 
mend the construction of a reservoir at Berry- 
hill, large enough to impound all the avail- 
able surplus water from the Cairncatta system. 
The water committee, after considering the report, 
recommended the construction in the meantime 
of a reservoir to hold 1,000,000 gallons, but to 
take off sufficient ground to enable a duplicate 
to be constructed when thought necessary, the clerk 
being instructed meantime to ascertain from the 
proprietors of Forehill on what terms they would feu 
a site to the extent of about an acre. At subsequent 
meetings of the committee, the negotiations with 
the North of Scotland Bank, the proprietors of Fore- 
hill, were discussed, including an offer to sell a site ; 
but the final consideration was deferred. 
WATERWORKS EXTENSION SCHEME, GAINS- 
BOROUGH.—Mr. Henry Riley, engineer and sur- 
veyor to the Urban District Council of Gainsborough, 
has prepared a report upon the second section of the 
waterworks extension scheme. The whole scheme, 
as projected bythe late Local Board, is of a very 
complete and comprehensive character. The first 
section, now in hand, includes a bore-hole 1,450 ft., 
with a new engine-house containing the necessary 
pumps and engine. The second section of the 
scheme, which is now under consideration, includes 
a service reservoir, water tower, and a new pumping 
main. ‘The existing service reservoir on Summer 
Hill bas a capacity of 66,176 gallons, and the new 
reservoir will hold 1,004,350 gallons. Mr. Riley's 
instructions were to make the top water-level and 
the depth of the new reservoir the same as those in 
the old; but on taking levels, &c., he found it would 
be better and more economical to construct the 
reservoir 16 ft. deep than to make it the depth 
of the old one—an average of 13 ft. 3in. By making 
the reservoir 16 ft. deep, an average depth of 5 ft. of 
excavated ‘material at once becomes availabie for 
embankment purposes, thus providing 2,077 cubic 
yards of the 3,443 cubic yards of material required 
tor the banks, leaving only 1,366 cubic yards to be 
obtained elsewhere. The difficulty of obtaining 
2,077 cubic yards of material in the neighbourhood 
for the banks of the shallower reservoir would have 
very materially increased the cost of its construc- 
tion. Trial holes have been sunk in five different 
places, and the engineer is satisfied that the 
reservoir will rest on a firm foundation. It is 
proposed to give the high level district a constant 
water supply by erecting a water tower between the 
old and new reservoirs, which will be of such a 
height as to command the highest point of the 
district. The tower will consist of an iron tank 
supported by, and enclosed within, a brick building. 
The engineer recommends that a 14-in. pumping 
main be laid. This pipe will be more than three 
times the size of the old one. He suggests that the 
water tower be put in hand as soon as sanction Is 
received from the Local Government Board, in 
order to improve the supply to the high level dis- 
trict as early as possible, as that part of the scheme 
can be carried out in conjunction with the old 
pumping main. The new pumping main might 
also be laid during the winter months; and the 
contract might also be let and preparation made 
to carry out the reservoir early during the summer 
of 1897. In conclusion, he stated that he bas gone 
very carefully into the question of the cost of carry- 
ing out the scheme, and his estimate (exclusive of 
land) amounted to 5,800/, 
WATER SupPLy, KINGSTEIGNTON. — A Local 
Government Board Inspector held an inquiry on 
the rsth inst. a Kinga — . . pe iieee 
loan of 2,500/. for the purpose of givin 
a better velar supply. The Clerk of the Rural Dis- 


r, said the population of the parish was 
seh at the last census, and the assessable value was 
6,gaud. , the balance of outstanding loans amounting 
to 164/. 9s. 8d. Various schemes of water supply 
had been promoted, and the present one pr 


trict Council, in laying the scheme before the/ P 





The spring gauged -in October of last year yielded 
259,000 gallons a day, and the water would be 
sent four miles through a 4 in. main to the centre 
of the village, whence it would be conveyed to con- 
sumers by 3 in. distributing mains. With such an 
abundant supply a storage reservoir was not required, 
although a supply reservoir of 50,000 gallons was 
included in the scheme, the cost of which, after 
allowing for compensation and legal expenses, 
amounted to 2,175/, 

ANDOVER.—The Corporation of Andover have 
had an order for an injunction given against them 
to restrain them from polluting the River Anton, 
and have instructed Mr. Edward Tidman, C.E., 
F.S.1., Westminster, to report to them as to the 
best practicable means to be adopted to prevent the 
discharge of sewage into the river, and further dis- 
posal ot the same, to satisfy the requirements of the 
Local Government Board. Mr. Tidman bas already 
commenced his investigation. 


OPENING OF WATERWORKS, MASHAM, YORKS. 
—The works of water supply that have been under 
construction for some time are now completed, and 
were opened the other day. It is estimated that 
they will supply double the present population of 
Masham, Healey, Fearby, and Fearby Cross, which 
are on the route of the supply. At Agra, six miles from 
Masham, is the collecting reservoir, into which the 
water of three springs is directed. The water is 
collected into a brick chamber, and taken into the 
covered storage reservoir, which is constructed in 
Portland cement concrete, with an inner lining of 
Superior concrete (blended to the backing as the work 
proceeded), rendered in the face with neat cement, 
and provided with the usual overflow and washout 
pipes and valves for controlling the supply. 
The roof of the reservoir is of self-supporting 
corrugated galvanised iron, securely bolted to wall 
plates. The gables are built up with stone-work, 
and are provided with Louvre doors for ventilation. 
Any surplus water beyond that actually consumed is 
returned to the original watercourse. From the 
reservoir the water is conducted to Masham in < in. 
and 4-in. pipes, and is provided with stop vaives, 
&c., In suitable positions. A pressure reducing tank, 
with overflow and by-pass, is fixed between the 5 in. 
and 4-in. main after it leaves Fearby Cross, in order 
to reduce the pressure on the mains in Masham to a 
reasonable head. In the town of Masham the 
water is distributed by 4-in. and 3-in. mains, with 
the necessary valves, hydrants, &c. The capacity 
of the reservoir is 30,000 gallons, and the supply 
per 24 hours is estimated at 87,000 gallons. The 
system is by gravitation, and the estimated cost is 
under 4,0co/. The engineers were Messrs, Fairbank 
& Sons, of York and London, and the contractor 
Mr. Thomas Bell, of Market Weighton. 

SEA WALL, PENZANCE. — The sea wall at 
Penzance, is now virtually finished. It commences 
immediately to the west of the old baths, and then 
runs eastward as far as the old promenade, for a 
length of 737 ft. In the new work is provided a 
lower promenade at the level of the eastern end, 
which is 8 ft. below the surface of the existing front. 
This promenade is approached by steps at the 
western end, and in the centre are steps which form 
a means of easy access to the beach. From these 
steps there is a slip-way 30 ft. in length which will 
enable vehicles used for the conveyance of invalids and 
children to be conveyed downto the beach. This slip 
may also be utilised for the bringing-up or taking- 
down of bathing machines ard will be a most con- 
venient addition to the esplanade. The wall is built of 
granite, with ashlar facings and Portland cement 
backing, and the foundations are taken down 
through the beach until clay is reached, at which 
level the wall attains a thickness of about 17 ft. 6in., 
with the foundation carried out 4 ft. to 5 ft. in 
the clay and 12 ft. wide. The total depth trom the 
level to the beach with the foundation is about 
11 ft. 6in. Cast-iron standards 5 ft. 3 in. and 4 ft. 
high of a hexagonal pattern will be erected on the 
coping of the upper and lower walls, and the railings 
will be composed of two bars, one 14 in. and the 
other 1} in. This protecting ironwork will be con- 
tinued the whole length of the promenade as far as 
Sandy Bank. The work has been carried out under 
Mr. George H. Small, Borough Surveyor and 
Engineer, and Mr. W. J. Nicholls was clerk of the 


works, 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The scaffolding of the Are de!l'Etoile 
has after all, been removed for the occasion of the 
Czar’s visit.——M. Dardenne, of the Ponts et 
Chaussées department, has been commissioned to 
undertake the construction of a new bridge at 
Nogent-sur-Marne, at a cost of 950,000 francs, 
A competition has been opened at St. 
Malo for the best scheme for a water supply 
to the town. —— M. Léopold Lebrun, architect, 
of Poitiers, has been appointed by the Govern- 
ment as architect in charge of the numerous 
“Monuments Historiques” in that town.——It is 
roposed that the first stone of the new Invalides 
bridge over the Seine should be laid on the occasion 
of the visit of the Czar.—-A new square is 
to be formed at Montmartre, at the northern 
extremity of the hill, between Rues De —_ 
Marcadet, and Carpeaux, on a site which 








to commence at Holywell spring, in Ugbrooke 





admit of very picturesque treatment.——There 
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G. K. Mills, Paddington | 
Station, London .. .... | Ox, ¢ 
City Surveyor, 28, 
Aco, vans, Areht. Féat)., | 
utr, | Oct, 7 an af 


G. Haslam & Son, Archts 
Euclid House, Ilkeston 

12, Whitehall-place, 8. Ww. 
» I, Town Hall, | 
Walham Green, 8.W. | 
+++ |The Surveyor, Counci) | 
| Offices ......00 . do, 


Superintendent at School | 
-|C. G. Lawson, Gua} : 


A 
ti 
i 
; 
i 
1 
| 
| 


| wy whom Advertised, | Premiums. | Peer || watare of Work or Materials, 
} |delivered. |, 


*® Designs for Municipal Buildings woes Douglas Corperation. . 


Forms of Tender, &c, 


whom Required. 
sa Supplied by 


Nature of Work. 








Passenger Station, Chalford, Glos. -| 
Additions, &c. to House and Police! 


j 
| 4, 208"and 108. aes Nov, 21 G.W.By. Co....... woe 








weteeees 


Lianwonne Sch. Bd. .. 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Required. | 





Forms of Tender, a, | Tenders 


Supplied by to be 


‘ature of Work or Materials. | 
* delivered. 


Wesleyan Church, Ilkeston, Derby .. 


do, 
do, 





*3orters’ Office, Reading Station ...... 
*Flight of Steps and other Works ... 
*Granits, Flinte, and Ragstone........ 
*Alterations, School .....+2.0-++ «++ 
Vie ee A emakeboashomatia 
Houses, Glebe-road, Bromley, Kent ._ 
Additions to Town Hall........ | 
House, ; ey Fx 
j | side, ean 
*Erection of House....... pewssdeseress | Kensii Chelsea | C. , 89, Fenchurch. 
rR eae choo! District —i 
Two Stone Bridges, Bell Brook, Dor- Breiwardine R.D.C... | C. Griffiths, Clerk, Hay, 
stone, Herefordshire | RS&O. 


Additions to School, Felling, Durham Heworth School Board | H. Miller, Board Offices, 


i Felling 
Sewage Disposal Works ......0+0+e+-+/ 
House, Hunmanby, Yorks....++++++ 


Sept. 29 


. Bridling- 
ere 
J. Thotoas, City Surv. 51, 
Bristol Corporation .._ Princes-street .. . 
| Penarth Schocl Board | J. H. Philips, Arch*. At. 
| John's-cham x 


Cantia 
@ute Lodge, Bridge Mills, Kendal ....' J. Thom 
pewich 








i f 
&Co. .. 8. Shaw, Archt. Kendal 
Two Houses at Sewage Works......../ 1 - | Mr. Buckham, Boro’ Bury. 


| Town Hall .... aa: ae 
Burton-on-Trent Corp. J. E. Swindlehburst, Boro’ 


Se ee ee ee ee een 


*Pactory, Caretaker's House, &c. Coven- 


ugh U.D.C.. 


H. Williamson eg i, 8-8 
| Blo D.C.......-|5, Baker, Mackenzie-st. Oct, 10 


Jackson & Pox, Surv, 22, 
oesevcces . } rge-street, Halifax .. 
“T1720] Camberwell Guardians | TheClerk.. | Ot, 
++eseeees| Merthyr Tydfil Union | C. A. Johnson, Aberga- ; 
| | venny -- | Oct. 16 
| Larne (Ireland) Town J. H. H. Swiney, C.E. 
| | Commrs. -| Avenue Chambrs. Belfast Oct, 17 
*Drawing and Stop Cocks .... [| Seeeens Waterworks 
| OO, .cccccccce-sseee 
Works, Armley, Leeds ..............| C. Wilson & Sons ..., 


Additions to School, near Pannal, 





7 ERS 


Distillery, Cameron Bridge, Elgin, 
DD. ceccce. ccccss socenbesscoeneet 
arehouse and Offices, North West- 
— 8 | Zeal. Limited .. en eens. 
, Stables, &c. Bognor-road hester SteamLaun- G. ‘ernon-Inkpen, Surv. 
eevee: ary Co. Lim. Chichester 


Paving. &c, Duke-street, Gateshead | 
Improvement Works, Colebrook- 


enereree 


W. A Hobson, Archt. 82, 
Albion-street, Leeds . 





os Lathan calithe odediah ania dada el eect 


i Fawoett & nu, 
Archts, 26, Albion-street, 

| J. Armstrong, 16, Shank- 
hill-road, Belfast 

T. Atkinson, 6, South-ayv, 
Ryton-on-Tyne ........ 


| Harrogs 
. 
Works, Childer Thornton, | 
—. se Wirral R.D.C......... 
Workhouse Buildings.............++. Bakewell(Derby)Union . =. i= 
n RESETS: 
Assembly Roome, &c. The Poplars, Crewe Conservative A. G. Hill, Sec. Bank-bldgs, 
Gees... sos ce case ceees e-c0t CAMB OR, 2... 0005 ees Market-s Crewe 
Extension of Schools, Barton, North- a. 
Surveyor’s Stores... ..ecerseceeeeess Batley Town Council W. Dearden 


Business Premises, Peter's Hill, &c. 

NE 4k" nike.” 0h0s066senasanenes 18,6: 
Two Houses and Shops, Chopwell .... RATUS 
: class 
(1) In 
with 2 
and so 
formin 
or nip 
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anair 

19,5 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. 








By whom Advertised i Salary. 





4002, rising to 4502. 

Ist, 250 dols. &c. per month, 

3rd, 150 dols. &c.per month Sept, 30 
— per ann. house | Oct. 1 


2. week ers oe 
260K rising to 900%. per ann. 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., & viii. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. & xxi. 


j Burveyzor ..- ..ccsccescercsseccoees «} Iiford U.D.C. ......-- 
*First and Third Assistant Engi . Bingap Munict 
Commrs... 
*Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances Kast Grinstead U.D.C. 


*dewage Farm Manager 
*Borough Surveyor ......... 





“Laying 1,245 feet Pipe Sewer 
*Leveliing, Paving, &c. &c, Streets .... 
*alterations, Town Hall .. 

Sebool, Chyvelah, Cornwall 
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W. Da 
. §&. Trevail, Archt. Truro 


Oct. 5 
Oct, 12 
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is talk of the formation of a maritime canal between 
Cette and the Rhéne. The cost is estimated at six 
million francs ——A competition has been opened 
by the municipality of Pont-A-Mousson for the 
erection of a building to contain the Savings’ Bank, 
Octroi Offices, and Post and Telegraph Offices. 
~—Last Sunday there took place at Boulogne, 
on the Place des Tintelleries, the inauguration 
of a monument to the memory of the zronaut 
Francois Lhoste, the first who (in 1883) effected a 
balloon passage between France and England. 
The monument was designed by M. Thomas, the 
Director of the Academy of Drawing at Boulogne, 
——An Art Exhibition is an to be held at 
Angers, from November 8 to of next year ; 
one at Nantes (by the ‘* Société des Amis des Arts”) 
to open from Jan go to March 14 next year; 
and one at Reims, to be opened almost immediatel 
and close on November 2.——M. Urbain Basset, 
sculptor, has been commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to go to Tonkin and Cambodia to study the 
art and architecture of Kmer.——The death is 
aanounced, at Bordeaux, of M. Charles Marionneau, 
corresponding member of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts and former President of the Académie at Bor- 
deaux. He was a pupil of Drolling, and exhibited at 
various Salons from 1849 to 1865. He subsequently 
devoted himself to historical and critical studies in art. 
His two principal books are a study on the work of the 
architect Louis, and another on the painter Bras- 
cassat. He was 73 years of age at the time of his 
death. He had been created Chevalier of the ion 
of Honour on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Institut. ——The death is _——ae . Henry 
Louis Fran¢ois, a sculptor ver of precious 
stones, and a pupil of Bonnat and of Chapu. He 
made a speciality of cameo engraving on onyx. He 
received medals at the Salons of 1882 1883 and 1889, 
and was named Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in 1888, The Luxembourg contains the following 
works by him: ‘Venus rising from the Sea,” 
*‘ Filial Affection,” ‘‘ Sappho,” ‘‘ Andromeda,” and 
** Cephalus and Procris.” 
4+—~<>+ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

TENDERS: A CoRRECTION. — Mr. Hen 
writes: “I observe that in the Builder of Septem- 
her 12, under the heading of ‘ Tenders.’ London. 
For the conversion of No. 119, Anerley-road, Aner- 
ley, intotwo shops and houses, my tender is put 
down as being the same as Smith & Son. The cor- 
rect Bg are as follows Patri emmy for Ye 
1,150/. ; H. Ellis, 1,060/. ; ey, Cs W. 
Smith & Son (accepted), bash” The figures were 
printed as supplied to us. 





Leney 





THE RAVENSCAR ESTATE, SCARBOROUGH,— 
The fourth sale of building sites on the Ravenscar 
Estate, twelve miles north of Scarborough, was 
beld on the 22nd inst. in the Assembly Room of the 
Hotel, Mr. Wheatley of London, auctioneer. Sites 
to the value of 1,400/, were sold, the prices obtained 
being fully 25 per cent. higher than those obtained 
at a recent public sale of sites at Robin Hood's 
Bay, a little further north than Ravenscar. Good 
progress is being made with the road-making on the 
estate. 

DIRECTORY OF RAILWAY OFFICIALS, — The 
Universal Directory of Railway Officials, compiled 
by the Editor of The Railway Engineer (Mr. 
Blundstone). is issued by the Directory Publishing 
Company, and has been revised and brought up to 
date. It constitutes an index of countries and 


y | names of — (with length and gauge added), 


and of names 


officials, for railways all over the 
world. 


—_ 
ae 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 


LEEDS BUILDING TRADE DisPuTE.—It is satis- 
factory to record the termination of this dispute; a 
final settlement was arrived at on Saturday last, the 
19th inst., ata meeting held at the Royal Exchange 
between representatives of the masters and the men. 
It will be remembered that there was a demand from 
the men of one halfpenny per hour, as well as an 
alteration in the working conditions relative to walk- 
ing points, &c, The labourers claimed a similar 
advance, accompanied by the demand that their 
organisation delegates should be free to approach 
the men at any time on the works. At the com- 
mencement of the strike on May 1 the bricklayers 
were were getting 84d. per hour, and the labourers 
6d, per hour. There were about labourers and 
about 800 bricklayeis. At the end of the strike 
there were between 200 and 300 labourers idle, 
Nearly all the bricklayers found work in the 
interval, either given by employers who have con- 
ceded the conditions requested or in other towns. 
At the meeting alluded to the masters offered a 
farthing, subject to certain of the condi- 
tions of labour being accepted, proved un- 
satisfactory to the representatives of the {men, and 
for a | time negotiations remained stationary. 

ver, an offer was made from the 





Finally, 
labourers’ representatives to accept 


- a farthing 
increase now, and another farthing in 


ember, 
era The result of the settlement is this :—The 
bricklayers receive an‘increase of $d. per hour, bring- 
ing the 84d. up to od., and the labourers 3d. , making 
the rate now 6}d. per hour, with the prospect of 


was no limit before as tothe number of apprentices 
and the employers asked for one for every five 
men. The agreement now is one apprentice to 
every five men, with a limit of six to each employer. 
Then there was the question of the use of the 
wheelbarrow brought forward by the labourers. 
They were, ing to their Union rules, not 
allowed to wheel bricks direct to the bricklayer, but 
had to carry them. It is now agreed that this 
practice be allowed when the bricklayers are on the 

und-fioor. That rule is not to come into opera- 
tion until the date of the second increase of jd. per 
hour. The employers asked that the walking points 
be increased to two miles (it was formerly a mile 
from the centre of the city), and this was agreed to 
by the representatives of the bricklayers. The pro- 
ceedings then terminated, 





pa ae 
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LEGAL. 

ALLEGED OBSTRUCTION OF ANCIENT 
LIGHTS IN STAMFORD-STREET, 
BLACKFRIARS. 

THE case of Hudson v, Rose and Bird came 
before Mr. Justice Cave, sitting as Vacation Judge, 
on Wednesday last, the 23rd inst., it being an 
application by the plaintiff for an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from carrying up a chimney 
shaft so as to obstruct the plaintiffs ancient lights. 
The notice of motion also asked for a mandatory 
order that the defendants should remove a portion 
of the shaft, which already obstructed the lights of 

the plaintiff. 

r. Alexander, Q.C., who appeared in support of 
the motion, said that the plaintiff was the owner! 
fee of No. 20, Stamford-street, Blackfriars. : 

His Lordship : What does the other side say ‘ 

Mr. Alexander said that a firm of solicitors repre 
senting the defendants had written a letter to = 
that their clients were not in ion of and ba 
no interest in the premises in question, and = 
they did not intend to take any notice of t 
proceedi 

The inorsel eusstil ald that he could prove, 
strictly, an undertaking which the defendants gave 
on September 10, and av noel the managing 
director, by which they un **not to go any 
higher with their chimney shaft until Monday, &<. 
and he therefore sited for an order in the terms 


an in- 





another jd. perhour a year hence, Practically there! the 









— 


e, 
ve 
ng 
ay 
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SepT. 26, 1896.] 


property, he would not make them take anything 
ae iscussion, his Lordship granted 
ther discussion, his Lordship grant 

Lhe ae ied the defendants trom going 
o tather with their shaft until trial or further 
ay fund that the costs should be reserved until 


tbe trial. 








ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

of Whitcher v. Eldridge, Pope. & Co., 
Bg Mr. Justice Cave, sittin as Vacation 
Tadge on Wednesday last, the 23rd inst., it being 
an application to restrain the defendants from 
building SO a5 


lights. iid 

Smith, when the case was called on, 
eu iat he understood that Mr. Alexander, who 
a on the other side, wished that it might 
stand for a week, he being willing that the interim 
ction granted by Mr. Justice Chitty should be 


and in 
Bridge Floors or Decking.—18,696 

¢ Jecking.— 18,676, J. 
Machines for Dressing Enamelled Bricks, &c.—18,755, G. 


to obstruct the plaintiffs ancient | Lenba, Paving Blocks.—17,023, G. Wagner, Circular | ‘ 





uring that period. 
rayne said that he would agree to that, 
and his Lordship accordingly ordered that the case 


should stand over for a week. 





ALLEGED INTERFERENCE WITH A 
PARTY-WALL. 


Mr. Justice CAVE, sitting as Vacation Judge, on Education, Status, and Emoluments of Sanitary Inspec- 
Wednesday last, the 3rd inst., had before him the tors,” 8 p.m. 


case of “‘ Huntly-Gordon v. Hall,” it being a motion 
by the plaintiff for an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from alleged interference with a party 
val. His lordship directed that the case should 
sand till next sittings, on terms agreed upon between 
the parties. ReRe 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

18,6a5.—-AIR WARMING AND VENTILATING ApPa- 
nates: J. G. Wagstaff.—Relates more particularly to the 
class of apparatus known as radiators. Inventor claims 
(1) In a radiator — respective hollow sections 
with a hollow top and by means of tapering spigot 
and socket connexion forced together. (2) In a radiator, 
forming a similar connexion by means of a tapering spigot 
or nipple and socket connexion. (3) In a double-rank 
radiator, forming the hollow section with ribs to abut on 
the succeeding section and applying end plates. (4) A 
combination radiator and air heater and ventilator, con- 
sisting of stand with air conduit and damper, removable 
fender, hollow base, and hollow sections, connected in the 
manner described. (5) In this class of radiators providing 
anair chamber at the base. 

19,560—Door-CirosinG Apptiance: G. Mackie.—In 
door closing and checking appliances a hydraulic and tele- 
scopic cylinder is employed. This cylinder is formed with 
inner and outer tubes and provided with an inlet valve and 
with adjustable discharge aperture. 

19,61.—Winpow Fasteners: WW’, Yoslton.—Consists 
in the employment of spring rolls in combination with 
holes in the frame (or metal receivers) or the cheeks of a 
pwoted sash. Applicable to fanlights and other pivoted 


sashes, 





brick making are formed with movable bottoms and with 
partitions for facilitating the release of the moulded clay. 


This principle is applied with modifications to different Frettevham, Norfolk. — ‘* The 


Classes of machines. 

19,786.—DisinrectinG Suppty To Closets, Urinats, 
&c.: W. Ross—In order to supply liquid disinfectants, 
tardoue acid, Condy’s fluid, &c., the inventor fits to the 


vater supply-pipe between cistern and basin a curved | 


vranca pipe in connexion with a glass bottle or other 


receptacle for the disinfecting fluid. The water flush | 


craws up by suction a portion of the contents of this 
‘eceptacie in its passage to the main soil pipe. 

22, Door Knockers: A. Jomes.—Consists of a 
empound knocker, having an external handle and an 
knocker, the latter being operated by a lever from 
er 









he 


e —WATER-CLOSETS : D. Hurst.—A_ combination 
<elf-fushing closet of flushing cistern and valves for 
tically controlling the flow to the cistern, and 
ence to the closet pan by oscillation of the seat. 
‘ NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
_ SEPTEMBER 7,—1 Vv 
Ps 7-~19,737, V. Albert and P. Strau 
we Bolt.—19,763, A. Oscar, Urinals, — 
Bet ae 519,788, A. Charlier, White Lead.— 
—. rae og Machines.— 19,806, S, 
~W) Windows,— 19,838 W. Hearn 
Discharging Water from s Chae. : nn 
,, SEPTEMBER 9-—19,882, J. Mason, Venti 
D ken 882, J. } entilator.—19,916 
5 ray Self-locking Lever for Opening and Fonsalan 
Geena Casements, &c.—19,921, F. Zann and J. Wirtz, 
factun t 284 Door Fasteners.—x19,936, J. Streiger, Manu. 
Sere of Artificial Stone, Preservative Paint, 
shennan to.—19,995, L. Bratt and J. Colbran, Fire- 
nna = Wood, Quick-drying Painis and Var- 
Slabs, 27" Y- Aitken, Glazed Bricks, Tiles, and 


StrTEMEER 11.~20,153, A. Esklin, Windows 
nan wae 12.~20,189, S, Cairns, Chimney Pots. — 

and — and J. Galloway, Flushing Cisterns for 

»~20,236, L. Morrison, Veneer, 

ta PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 

455.—G. Moreau & A P i ighti 

~ : « Poulhiés. = 
in 4) Hagen & P. Cowe, Double locking’ S ry Boe 
nage f . Stonehewer, Composition Sash Weght.— 
J jane berm, Fittings for S iding Windows.—17,54t 
Gin Jointing Sanitary and other Pipes.—17,639, J. 
oag fee, Flushing A atus for Water cect. — 

1026, F. David, Fireproof te 


18.086" ¢ . artitioni i “e- _ 
18,102, H. Dog ible Combined Warkduus aa ink. 
POsition and drev:J: Dean, Surface Indicator to indicate 
- Spencer, Pade om Of drains and other pipes.—18,1 

ings and Tiputdders.—18,298, J. Kleine, Fiteproct Gar. 
18.597, A. Mors, t@486, R. Evered, Flushing Cisterns.— 
18,608) J. Donon & M. Ingram, Syphon Cisterns.— 
C. Thomson, ‘i, /PPorting Window Sashes, &¢.—18,622 
40d other Stone ‘nufacture and Treatment of Artificial 
ne Roofing, and other Tiles and Ename} 


; 
' 


i 


| 





| 


19,772.—Brick MaxinG: J. 4. Noe/.—The moulds for Ardleigh, Essex.—‘' Keeble’s or Vince's Farm,” 


' 
} 


Sinks.—18, 


THE BUILDER. 
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Apparatus therefor. — 16 605, A. Rammage, 


owie & J. Allan 


Hunt, Chimney-tops and Ventilators.—18,876, J. Duckett | ® 





TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion ander this heading 
hould be addressed to “The Editor »" and must reach us 


& Son, Limited, and J. Duckett, Pillars or Supports for | 80 4ater than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
4, J. Hewitt, Weather Serips for Doors.— | Publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 











18,984, J. Long, Adjustable Seats for Water-closets— | address of the sender: and we cannot publish announce- 
: yo20, G. Thomson, Window-frames or Sashes.— 19,177, J. | ments of Tenders ed unless the amount of the Tender 
s ks, Syphonal Cisterns for Water-closets, &c. 1s given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, po — 5 ag —- — — 
Open to opposition for two months, 
17,565, R. Hz ee ae ABERAMAN.—For the erection of a mission room, for the Rev. 
7.5450 R. Hansom, Heating suildings.— 18,532, P, | Morgan Powell. Messrs. Morgan, Elford, and Kenshole, archi- 
Hart, Ventilating Sewers.—20,540, H. Vaughan, Kilns,— | *°ts 34, Cannon-street, Aberdare :— 
12,478, D. Briimmer, Portable Buildings —16,436, . Exclusive of Foundations, 
: - Bunning ............ £294 10 | Humphreys, Limited .. £248 1¢ 
Saws.—17,176, H. Ives, Sash-fasteners.—733, T. H. | WY: Harbrow .......... s+ 969 0} J. Lee .-r-coee core 8 O 
Taylor, Open-air Seats. 33s * | ELF. Blakeley & Co..... 263 o| R. C. Hanis 235 © 
rears Including Foundations. 
—v aoe Thomas ....£381 o| H. Se, Cop 
- D. IRB. coccccccce 6 road, Trealaw® ...... 276 12 
MEETINGS. TJ. Mawhing 02022 aoe Taccepied. 


Satrurpay, Serremper 26 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society.—Excursion 
to Truro Cathedral, Leave Plymouth 1.20 p.m. 
Londonand Provincial Builders Foremen's Association. 
—Meeting at Memorial Hall, Farringdon-road. 7.30 


p.m. 
Association of Municipal and County Engineer:.— 
Western Counties’ District Meeting, Bristol. Reception 
at 12.15 p.m. 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 28. 
Sanitary Institute.—Dr. A. Winter Blyth on “ The 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Provident 
Institution.—-(Quarterly Meeting of Directors, 8 p.m. 
Tuursvay, OcToBER 1. 
Sanitary Institute.—Mr. Herbert Manley on “ Sani- 
tary Law.” 8 p.m. 
Saturpay, Octoper 3. 
Samer Inspectors’ Association. — Annual General 
Meeting, Carpenter's Hall. 6 p.m. 
Santtary institute.—Inspection of Sewage and De- 
structor Works, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 


ntti al 
uw 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


BSTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
September 8.— i Frank iin & Jones 





(at Thame). 

Great Milton, Oxon.—A freehold house and en- 
CIGRUES, FB.Mc. BF BBPr cceorccesccercenvoceesssersenvese £1,500 
“* Mount Pleasant,” and WO BEe M8 Beg Ue sovevivesece 470 
* Sopthboms Mead,” Gas 38. Ep., Go .noie...sccccsorse 250 

Ickford, Bucks.—Enclosures of land, 194. 3r. 
SE ig Ee cickgstneeepssnsseariciageiipenicéaneccsusscezeveoeacese 1,050 

Postcombe, Oxon.— Enclosures of land, 28 a. 2r. 

WE ig Fr sevepens cencsiecencesnasrerconesaccocnessencarrecosees 575 
September 11. By Frank Lioyp (at 
Whitchurch). 

Malpas, Cheshire.—‘‘ Cuddington Hall,” and 
TZG Me BT. JOPsy F. ...ccecrornereessecnees dsessreceseecces 7,500 
By E. Ganpy (at Norwich). 
Allostock, Cheshire.—‘‘ Sculshaw Lodge,” and 
BOR. OF. BS Poy Sevsecercrevncvwencreveccceorsoessersoeceree 3,020 
September 12.—ByFenn & Co.(at Colchester). 
Q2 Be OF: FPag fe ...20ecercoerersecess 1,675 


By Messrs. Speman (at Norwich). 
Home Farm,” 
QB Be BT. LO Pig fe coerce ncessnserarnnceeersresseereaecns geo 





{ im these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehoic 
pematens: r. for oy ee ige. for 
-rent; g.r. -rent, r. for rent; 
f tor freehold; c. for copybold ;'1. for leasehold ; e.r. 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for ; st. for street; rd. for roat; sq. for 
3 pl. for ; ter. for terrace cres. oF crescent ; 
for 
= 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBE TIMBER (continued }. 
B.G. Satin, Porto of/y = ofx/6 
ton ofofo | Walnut, Italian .. ojo/g ofo/7 
Teak, E.1. ..koad r2/efo s6/o/o METALS. 
U.S.ft.cu a/o 2/1 | Iron—Pig, in Scot- : 
Canada load 2/1 a/ofo iD encosece ton a/6/o ofofo 
Birch. do. .....+++ s/o fen Bar, Welsh, in 
Elm, do...... “oe 10/0 age | A oye sits s§/17/6 
Dantsic, &c.. 1/1 15/0 | 
Oak. de. eneneccece pi poe | in Wales....... + Sitc/o s/12/6 
Canada ........ sjo/o 6/20/o | Do. 
Pine, Canada red ofofo| im London...... sitsfo 6/to/o 
Do. Yellow ....  2/o/o0 4/s/o| COPPER — British 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/1ofo s/10/o| cake and ag/ofo §0/to/o 
St. + g/ojo | har es 49/10/0 So/to/o 
Waiascot, Sheets, strong.. s6/o/o 58/10/o 
&c., log... «+++ s/o/e Chili bars ...... var 3 amis 
‘S 


Odessa, crown.... s/ofo 4/sfo| YELLOWM'TALID c/. 









Deals, Finland LEAD —Pig, 

and & rst std 100 z/to/o 9/ojo _—° 31/s/o 32/7,6 
De eet eos “yer 31/7/6 11/10/0 
St. 


+ %afojo 12/r0/o 
sees 22/10/0 13/0/0 


si/ojo ojojo 











and other works of water-supply, for the Swadlincote an 
de-la-Zouch Urban Councils. Messrs. G. and F. W. Hodson, 
engineers, Loughborough :— 








ASHBY-.DE-LA-ZOUCH.—For the erection of pumping tegen 
Ashby- 


BS. HOnOWE ..cccccscsee £23,750! H. Roberts. .........++-+ £22 &o 

Pa doscuaunsionnt 23,598 | J. H. Vickers.......-.... 23,982 

° WOR... .ccccorcoce 23.57t | J] Tomlinson, Derby*.... 21 sco 

Parker & Sharp ........ 23,2c6 | Fotherby & Som ........ 21.499 
* Accepted. 





BRIGHTON.—For the erection of sanatorium building, Beven - 






dean-road, Bearhill, for the C Mr. F. J. C. May, C.E., 
Town Hall, Brighton :~ ose t9 ’ 
Sattin & Evershed ...... £21,823 ley & Co. ....02.-s- £19,949 
Treasure & Son ........ 21,000] P. Peters & Son, Hor- 
Field & Som ......ses000 20,633| sham (accepted) ...... 19,775 





COLCHESTER.—For the erection of school buildings, St. John's- 
green, for the Schoo! Board. Messrs. Goodey & Cressall, architects, 
Victoria-chambess, Colchester. (Quantities by the architects :-— 


©, i, CED cnncencceses £10,600 | F. Dupont... ...-..eeseeee: £3,235 
CG CPG cicvcccesatins 10,389 | Kerri BGR coctcece gov 
H. Plummer ........++++ 10,250 | Grimwood & Sons, Sud- 

H. Evesett & Son ...... 9990} Dury® ....cecceceesseces 8. 

W. Chambers............ 9.435 | * Accepted. 





DORKING.—For the erection of billiard-room, etc., at *‘ Hazel- 
urne.” Mr. Gerard D. Morrison, architect, Reigate :— 

Colis & Son, Dorking ....£1,480 | D, Debenham, Betchworth £968 
J. J. Casrick, Redhily .... 1,039 


RASKELF (Yorks ).—For the erection of stone bridges, Ware 
laby (Northallerton) and Howden. Mr. Walker Stead, C.b., 
County Surveyor, Northallerton :— 





Raskelf Bridge. 


Parker & Sharp...... £444 6 ©| A Atkinson & Co., 
P. U. Hetherington .. 386 o o| Stockton (accepted)£yoo 14 4 
W. Blackbum ...... 310 3 0 





Howden Bridge. 

Grarge & Jennings{1,400 © of A.:Atkinson & Co. £1,174 16 ¢€ 
P. ©. Hetherington 1,335 © o}] W. Blackburn, 

J. Hetherington .... 1,218 10 6] Broughton, Malton® 1,126 5 to 
Accepted. 








GOSPORT.—For the erection of warehouses and offices at 
Forton, for Messrs. Parham & Son. Mr. Harry A. F. Smith, archi- 
tect, Starchambers, Gosport :— 





Leas & Son . £4,660 | W. Hil & Co. .. 
no, Croad ...... 4.537 | C. M. Dash®.... 
. W. M, Rapley . * Accepted. 


4420 
[All of Gosport. } 





HALIFAX.—For the erection of mission buildings, Booth Town,,. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 22, George-street, Halifax :— 


Masomryml. Fitth «20. .00ccccccceeeccncceseeeeceeewens £653 
Forinery.—S. Greenwood ....0.eceeeeeeccereeceeneeeres 254 
Slating —T. Davenport ........-.se-scesseneeeeeerees m2 
Plumbing.—S. Fawthrop & Som ......eseeeeereeereees 75 


[ All of Halifax } 





LAMBOURNE (Berks).—For the erection of a pair of cottages. 

for Mr. J. F. Peace. Mr. W. J. K. Ryall, architect, Newbury :— 
Ad £629 10 

30 17 £060 7 


eee caereccersecesseeccsccesscossseesd, 








» Separate estimate ......... oe 

Taylor.....--.secceereeseree -- 60 © 

e Separate estimate - @ Oo Go © 

James & Co......0.+0++2s005 s80 © 

‘ Separate estimate +s 35 10— 655 16 
J. Es & SOMS .+--seeevereeceseeneerese S69 0 
“ Separate estimate .......+ oo 69 0 
Wheeler, Abingdon®..........-ecceereeeee #8 0 - 
» Separate estimate ......--.++++- 35 om 5% © 
* Accepted. 

_IMPSFIELD (Su ),—For additions to “* New Holland " inn.. 
ais Goon: Youeli "Elkin. Mr. Gerard D. Morrison, architec:, 
Reigate:— P 
W. Shore ....--s000 £310 © o| R. Brasier .....----- £190 15 
G. E. Loveland ...... 215 © $1 [All of Limpsfield.] 





YDON.— engineering works in the proposed new Adminis- 
Ro = one Workhouse, Northumberiand-street, W., for the 
Guardians of St. Marylebone Parish. A. Saxon Snell, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, Son. & Helghhone — rien 
fraser & Fraser, Bow ....£8,939| J. & F. May, H bors owe 
Young & Co., Pimlico .... 8,252 Rosser & Russell, Charing 
L. D. Berry & Sons, West CHOSS oo ceeeeccneeerer ee 25 

muimSter ....-s-eeceeeees 7,792 








i ini ive block at the. 

NDON :—For the erection of new administrative bi 
wokbouse, Northumberland-street, W., for the Gewtant of St. 
Marylebone Parish. A. Saxon Snell, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs, Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour :-— 











& Sons ... 

H. L. Holloway «..----+- £51,000) Yerbury & 

Gregory & Co. ...--+e0+ 50,879 | H Wall & Co. ..c0e- 2 
Staniey G. Bird ....---- 50,905 | Chessum & Sons . a Om 
Stimpson & Co. ..-+--++ <o,125 | Chasles Wall, Chelsea®.. 48,5. 


“* Accepted. 





i all 

- he erection of two warehouses, at corner of 
Hallowslane, Upper Thames-street, EC, for Mr. J. Bam. Me. 
ames D'Oyiley, ‘architect, 24A, Regent-street, r. R. j. 
Broad-street-buildings, E.C. :— 








H Kio - £5452 2| Ashby Bros. »..-+--+-- £5149 © 
Rees & Gash... wee 5.321 O}) Greenwood .....++« 4983 © 
Turton & Appleton .. 5272 ° W, Devonport ..+-+++5 4,889 © 





Patman&Fotheringham 5.173 ° 
—For alterations and fittings to — Queen's Head ” 


LONDON. Qu 

. Brutton, architect : 
ee » W. Me | Pritchard & Renwick. ...£887 
Lascelles * <ggegcogeaneet 1,104 | J. BYIMO «-seeeeeceeeeeee rs 
Whitehead & Co. ..+++-++* 922 a 








* om inting office, Orchard- 
LONDON.=—For the esection of 3 . —s Mr. W. Lewis 


street, Westminster, for Messrs. 












ee ea oeeee £14,542 | Falkener & by Seececes 
Holland & Hannen...--- 13,986 | Kirk as =e ‘ 
Hi Se Hill......--++++ 73844 Harris § —- Be 
| Pe Feed Bae enoteses 13.724 Macey & cy con i 
Dove Bros......+-:+++++* 13,075 cepted. 

an painting, decorating. and fitting up new offices: 
ant fal Twickenham, for the a. District (Council 
Me Bhat ? Cc 5) ge epee oa 

yy fm holling & CO....0+-++++s 259 
pereesccg glee ree 
spin vgccsseseesnes a 
ue {Surveyor's estimate, £287 10 











Billiton 
Flooring boards, 
prep. Linseed ......tom 16/r10/o 16/10/0 
= whee ceaiien g/6/o r4/ojo | Cocoanut, Cochin e7/0/0 o/o/o 
Do, and..... i.. gfe? 11/6/o| Do, Ceylon ...... 23/10/0 o/o/o 
Other qualities 0/4/6 0/6/o | Palm, ses 23/10/0 G/ofo 
Cedar, Cuba, .% 8 /4t / 
Honduras, &c. (4 } pale 
“a ™ 
cargo av. ia 3 
Mexican, & 4 s 
fobacen, de. Ge. / 
Rose, Rio. sd jofo : | 
Matis f.15<<c500 dee sso | TURPENTINE — 
Satin, St. Doming o/o/? rsa | (American) ton 18/15/0 19/r0/0 
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DON.—For pulling down or: rebuilding Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
Bied-in-Hand-court, Cheapside, E.C., for = City —— 
Charities. Messrs. Herbert Winstanley and G. ang y Elphick. 
joint architects, ane street Ty New Broad-street, E.C, : 

Sons . 


Patman & Fotheri ngham 
Adamson & Sons ....... 





LONDON,—For the +? oe of a a block of three ware 
—— Golden-lane, for Mr. R. Susten. Mr. Joba Groom, 
schitect. Mr. Henry Theobald, Surveyor: =~ 
Kilby & Gayford wood 
Mattock Bros 
Nigh’ A ose bO7S | DOWRS 2. -nsrcccvnncesees 
Grover wih 
Woodw: Stimpson & Co. 





LONDON.—For the erection of public baths for the Commis- 
sioners, Pitfield-street, Shoreditch. Messrs. Spadling Cross & 
Hage, architects :— 

WHUCOCK .. .ceeeeeeeees LUM 0 ° 
ro) 
° 
° 


Fs 
bE Weibking & Sons.. 38547 0 
¢. Dearing 37,087 16 CG vray Hine 
* Accepted. 





LONDONDERRY.—For the oy of a shirt factory, William. 
street, for Mr. E. Richards. Mr. T. Johnston, architect, 11, East- 
po jas 


+ &2s0) Tall Uisndeodeny.t 





MEXBOROUGH (Yorks),—Fos levelling, kerbing, flagging, &c. 
ra oagrg for the Mexborough Couacil, Mr, G. Fenwick 
-E., surveyor Mex oe ~ 
Lyfe it bag Eyre 





NUNEATON,—For the erection of National Schools for 316 
children, including drai . boundaries, and formation cf play- 
gc. Stockingford. essts. J. R. Veall & Son, architects, 
Hi. eS ‘ Kell £ 

MM oc -ccccccene * 2@ o+++ £4,599 © 0 
ie 0 o|T. Wincott Nua. 


2.3 





SMETHWICK.—For seweri -levelliag, paving. &c.. Forster- 
street, and others, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. C. Stuart, 
C.E., surveyor, Public Buildings, Smethwick :— 

Forster-street. 
T. Mayes, West Bromwich .........4.secscesees> £o7r5 0 6 
Downtng-strect, 
T. Mayes, West Bromwich 
Cornwall-road. 
}. Mackay, Smethwick 
Church 


A. Cooper, Smethwick 





SOUTHAMPTON,—For alteratiors and additions to the “Old 
Farm House,” Mount Pleasant, for Messrs. Scrase & Co., Ltd. 
Mr. William & Tools Hill, architect :— 

Playfair & 





si Ma THAMPTON. — Far sebuilding the D 

St. Mary’s-street, Southampton. for Messrs. W. aided, * a’ Sea. 
ted Boomer. Mr. W. B. Hill, archirect :— % 

Graton & Bone 





£8791 H. Stevens & Co,.* 
* Accepted. 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erection of a house and shop on 
the Hampton Park Estate, Swaythiing, for Mr. John Henry Smith. 
my —— Burrough Hill, architect :— 

Playfair & Toole 
Jenkins & Sons 
iu of Seuthasepens.} 





SOU THAMPTON.—For road-making and drainage, Hollybrock 
Avenue Estate, paiiew, for the County of Hants Land and 
Budding Soctey, 5 Limited. Mr. W. 

Joon en Toole . 





WIMBLEDON.—For the erection of a caretaker’s cottage. 
Haydon s-road Recreation Ground, for the Urban Daserict Council. 
eS H. a. enyineer :—~ 

illed, Sons Burges, Panne fi one 
nitehend Bi Bros. = el J. Accepted. - 


THE BUILDER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.—(Amount should have bess given } 
NOTE “The The responsibility of articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, the authors. 
undertake to return rejected communications. 
Loner me Coagond eare, oes em) ich have 
are NOT DES % 
pointing out books and giving 


write an article is subject 
» who 
the 


be addressed to THE fDITOR ; those eo bee to advertisements 
other exclusively business matters should should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and #of to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDOR, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
aITU. CANT, PARTNERSHIPS, 

AT IDE AND ¢ GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
{about under «. 64. 





SITU. 

POUR lines (about thirty words) or under . 

Bach additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


Cash pO RDET Letter or by 
DOUGLAS Fo Seyret ‘and ones gg the 
Catherine-street, W. 





MONTALS, se. left at the Otis in Pray india agen 
6! 
strongly recommends that ~ sntter OSPIES ONLY should be sent. 


arene Si Seoarene 
to the C, 

Letters will be if addressed envelopes are seut, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 


AN Lrg Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONI4L CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { ,, NINEFENOE RACH. | 


W. H. Lascelles & €o., 


181, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 























|CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 











ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


[SEPT. 26, 1896, 























FOR ALL THE Sorin KINDS OF 
FLUATR, for Hacdesing Vi 


DOULTING STONE, 
} TRASK & SONS, 





im |DOULTING, eae EON: Mattar 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0 





Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, 


Asphalte.—The 
Asphalte Com 





rooms, and 
to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 


executed. 
4& 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E. C. [Apvt. 


UANTITI &e., LITHOGRAPHED 
Q prs s and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SOW, 20, Parliament-+t. 5.W. 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d, post yd. In leather 1/- Post s/t (Apv?. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, BC. 

















Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 
ACID-BBSISTING ASPHALTE. SE ITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 








W. DUFFY'S PATENT 
IMMOVABLE ACME 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, 


and Certificate of 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


*HE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY: 


Sanitary Institute of Great Britsis 
LTD: 


Chief Offices and Works: Gainsborough Road, Victorias Park, London, N.B. 





